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INTRODUCTION. 


PAMPHLET on the preſent arma- 
ments, and on the Invaſion of 
Great Britain, was lately publiſhed in 
Paris, that is, in 1790, by a Mr. Du- 
pont, ſome time ſince Preſident of their 
National Aſſembly, and conſidered there 


as a patriotic writer and orator. In this 


conceited production, after accuſing Great 
Britain of a variety of crimes, of her 
dreading, and wiſhing to overturn the 


new conſtitution of France, he exhorts, 


with national zeal and acrimony, his 
countrymen to ſupport, and to ſtrengthen 
the Family Compact: he boaſts that 
France, Spain, and the United States 
of North America, whom he is pleaſed 
to enumerate with his allies, are an 
overmatch at ſea for Great Britain 
and Holland, He anticipates the 
triumphs that would follow a na- 


tional war, and lays it down as a pre- 
a liminary 
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 Jiminary that peace ſhould not afterwards 
|. be reſtored, until the Bank of England 
28 ſhall have become bankrupt, and all her 
1 naval arſenals. ſhall be deſtroyed. He 
' talks not a little vauntingly and ſuperci- 
i liouſly of the exhauſted credit and finances 
3 of Great Britain, and of the comparative 
F ſuperiority of riches in France, by means 
of the recent ſequeſtered revenues of the 
clergy. And he propoſes ſchemes for 
the ruin of the Britiſh commerce, and 
the crippling of the Britiſh nayy, 


. Here follows, © verbatim” a ſpecimen 
1 of Mr. Dupont's ſtile and modeſty, 
| If the war be /hor?, it thall be in the 
ce heart of your own country, and with 
F ce all the impetuoſity of the French na- 
tion. If it be ing, the conqueſt ſhall 
| * beobtained by the laſt Crown. What 
| is to prevent the inſpection of the 
| | _ «© Engliſh Banb, by our national Grena- 
1 
| 


« diers?. - Great Britain has yet no idea 
„of a national war with France, of its 
activity, its obſtinacy, its ferocity, and 
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of the irreſiſtible energy of the veteran 
warriors, and of the new warriors of 
France. We fay not this Sogſtingiy; 
we ought to conquer you, as we are 
ſuperior in number, and treaſure. As 
ſoon as we have got together a ſuf- 
ficient force to protect our paſſage, we 
will come over among you. News from 
America, or from India, is naturally 
long coming. Weare, however, cer- 
tain, that the power will be zherrs, 
who- ſhall be maſters in Europe, If 
now you refuſe peace to us, and our 
allies, upon our honour, we will come 
to ſeek for it in London, and there we 
ſhall afſuredly find it. Reply quickly, 
for the diſarming - muſt commence 
within a week, or hoſtilities in a 


„% month,” 


« Riſum teneatis Britanni & Hibernj.” 


There are French. writers on every art 


and ſcience who are an ornament to their 


country, and to haman nature, but in 
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reſpectable lift I cannot claſs Mr. Dupont, 


and far leſs ſhould I compare him to 


heroic names of antiquity. He is neither 
an Agamemnon, an Ulyſſes, nor a Neſ- 
tor; but in argument, and not improbably 
in heroiſm, bears a nearer reſemblance to 
Therſites. I take notice of him merely 
becauſe I know that multitudes of his 
countrymen are inflated with ſimilar ideas 

of their power and proweſs. Indeed, 
diffidence is not a characteriſtic feature 
of our neighbours. Whenever the bra- 


Zen thioat of war ſhall ſummon Britain 


to arms, we may expect to have our ears 


ſtunned with invaſion : our enemies with- 


out, and their emiſſaries within, will 
ring the changes on theſe imaginary 
perils ; and probably, without any ſub- 
ſtantial hopes of conqueſt, they may 
flatter themſelves of being able to con- 
fine us to mere defenfive operations, ta 
intimidate, and diſconcert the nation, 
and to injure public confidence and credit. 


For theſe reaſons, I ſhall take a more 


comprehenſive view, and enter into a 
| more 


Wa 

more minute diſcuſſion of this ſubject, 
than has yet been attempted. Such diſ- 
cuſſion will at leaſt adminiſter ſome con- 
ſolation to the inexperienced, and to thoſe 
of weak fibre. It will from thence be 
obvious, that unleſs the nation and its 
governors are deititute of judgment, pa- 
triotiſm, and courage, we may be invulne- 
rable at home, and that we ſhould ra- 
ther ſolicit than dread the execution of 
theſe impotent threats, 


The following celebrated Eſſay will 
enable the reader to form ſome critical 
Judgment on this intereſting topic. The 
Author, General Lloyd, had before 
eminently diſtinguiſhed himſelf, as a 
writer, and a General, in his renowned 
Military Hiſtory of the laſt ſeven years 
wars in Germany, two volumes of which 
in Quarto, with Plates, were publiſhed 
by the General ; and lately a third volume, 
from the Generals manuſcripts, by Lord 
Fielding. His treatiſe on the invaſion, 
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and defence ef England, was printed in 
London, in. 1779, during the latter part 
of the unfortunate American war, at the 
critical period when the fleets of France 
and Spain, rode triumphant in the 
Channel; when our veteran regiments 
were mouldering acroſs the Atlantic, 
and invaſion, invaſion, watthundered at 
our gates, 
A very few copies of this publication 
had been diftributed by the Author 
amongſt his military friends, when lucra- 
tive overtures were made to him to ſup- 
preſs it, and to part with the whole im- 
preſſion. Perhaps it might have then 
given riſe to a public and par- 

liamentary ſcrutiny, and might alarm 
thoſe to whom the ſafety and defence of 
the nation was intruſted. But I think it 
will be manifeſt, that France was in- 
finitely more intereſted than Great Bri- 
tain in its ſuppreſſion: becauſe it unfold- 
ed ſecret ſtratagems and plans of her 

cabinet, in maturing of which ſhe had 
| expended 
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expended large ſums. It will appear, 
from the following hiſtory of this able 
Engineer, General, and Author, that all 
the alledged fears of communicating, 
through this publication, improper: in- 
formation to the enemy, were abſurt 
phantoms; that in 1744, and 1754, 
France had this identical plan of invaſion 
chalked out to her by General Lloyd, 
who was then engaged in the ſervice of 
that nation, and of. the Pretender. 


It was juſt 39 years after the firſt 
ſketch of this plan of invaſion, - that the 
preſent Rhapſody on the enemy's objects, 
and the means of defeating ſuch attempts 
was digeſted and printed; and after the 
author had been engaged in a variety of 
hot ſervice, as a general officer, in the 
Ruſſian and Imperial armies. From 
this we may conclude that the ſubject 
had been arranged, corrected, and matured 
with all the military perſpicuity and judg- 
ment with which General Id was 
ſo conſpicuouſly endowed, 
L371 a 4 This 
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This treatiſe reflects more light on a2 
late litigated and important topick, the 
propriety of the fortification ſyſtem, and 
ſecurity of the marine arſenals on the 
channel coaſt, than all the rhetoric and 
wrangling of our ſenate. And as that 
ſyſtem ſtill continues to be reprobated by 
numbers, the public; and the parliament, 
if they chuſe, may derive from hence 
much uſeful information. The fort now 
conſtructing at Goſport, is evidently from 
a hint of General Lloyd's. Without the 
critical talents of an engineer, one might 
almoſt, à priori, infer, that where nature 
has left us weak or expoſed in any political 
vital part, that there art ſhould be ſubſti- 
tuted. In our own formation we may 


draw this principle and inſtruction from 
the Divine Architect, 


The Editor of this unrivalled Treatiſe 
conſiders himſelf as conferring an eſſential 
favour on the nation, by ſnatching it from 
obſcurity, and reſtoring it to its merited 
rank and notice. Are thoſe to be confi- 


dered 


(ix ! 
dered as the public's friend or foe, who 
point out to them their vulnerable and 
crazy parts, or thoſe who would lull - 
them into fatal apathy and ſecurity. Ever 
ſince the ſuppreſſion of this publication, 
a printed or manuſcript copy of it has 
been ſought after, with extraordinary 
avidity, by the firſt military and political 
characters, and was conſidered as a- va- 
luable acquiſition. The Editor knows 
Bookſellers who have been repeatedly of- 
fered ten guineas for a fingle copy: and, 
ſome years ago, at the fale of General 
Lloyd's effects, after his deceaſe, a ma- 
nuſcript copy, without the plates, was 
purchaſed for a Britiſh Miniſter of State, 
at the price of one hundred guineas. 


The following ſhort acconnt of Ge- 
neral Lloyd is communicated by Mr. 
Drummond, a gentleman deſcended from 
an ancient and noble family in Scotland, 
whoſe anceſtors were ruined by their un- 
fortunate attachment to the exiled houſe 


of 
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of Stewart; a gentleman who. has ſince 
atoned for the miſtaken zeal of his fa- 
mily, and for his own juvenile and una- 
voidable connections, by rendering emi- 
nent political ſervices to Great Britain, 
and who is now about ſuing for the titles 
and eſtates of the Earldom of Perth, 


N. B. Mr. D. was born in France; 


Mx. DRUMMOND' LETTER 


to Tue. 
£ 1 1 0 


MY Firſt knowledge of General Lloyd 
was in France, in 1744. He was then, 
as I underſtood, a Lay Brother in ſome 
religious houſe, Mr. Gordon, my tutor, 
recommended him to my father as a pro- 
per perſon to teach me Geography and 
Field Engineering, in which line Mr. 
Lloyd had given ſpecimens of ſuperior 
talents to ſome. Scotch and Iriſh officers in 
the French ſervice, He appeared to be 
between 20 and 30 years of age, was a 
Welchman by birth, and ſaid to be of a 
reſpectable family; he had received a li- 
beral education, and although deſigned 
for the chuch, he ſaid he had been ſome 
time with a Lawyer, before he went to 


France. His aim then was the army, 
k but, 
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but having no friend to procure him a 
commiſſion, he was perſuaded by ſome 
Britiſh prieſts to take the habit of a No- 
viciate or Monk. Nevertheleſs his ge- 
nius ſtill continued for the military line, 
and he was engaged to attend my elder 
brother and myſelf, who joined the 
French army under Marſhal Saxe in 1745. 
Mr. L. was with us at the battle of Fon- 
tenoy, which I believe was the firſt actual 
ſervice he ever ſaw. My ſtation on that 
day being a Cadet in the corps of Engi- 
neers, as well as a Lieutenant in Lord 
John Drummond's regiment of royal 
Scotch, Monſ. de Rochauard, the chief 
engineer, (under whom I acted) faw an 
acuteneſs in Mr. Lloyd's manner of draw- 
ing and making ſketches of the ground 
about the villages of Fontenoy (which 
was a part of my duty to examine and 
plan) that he got an order from Marſhal 
Saxe to allow Mr. L. to wear our corps 
uniform, and to attend me on horſeback 
as an aſſiſtant draughtſman, with the pay 
of a ſub-enſign. 

| When 
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When the expedition to Scotland was 
ſet on foot, Mr. Lloyd was appointed 
third Engineer, with the rank of Cap- 
tain, by a commiſſion from the Preten- 
der. He then went to Nantz, and was 
with me on board the Elizabeth in the 
action with the Lion, Capt. Sir Piercy 
Brett, in the Channel; he behaved gal- 
lantly, was wounded in the right ſhoul- 
der, and after the fight we went out of 
the Elizabeth on board a brig, which 
carried us after the young Chevalier to 
Scotland, where we attended him till that 
Prince arrived at Carliſle. Mr; L. was 
diſpatched from thence with letters to our 
friends in Wales; he did not join us 
again, but went into South wales, where 
he re- aſſumed the character of a Prieſt, 
and became a ſpy to look round the coaſts 
of Wales and of the Channel, for an ex- 
pected French fleet. In this tour he ex- 
amined all the coaſts from Milford Haven 
round the Briſtol Channel, to Bridge- 
water and Barnſtaple Bay ; continuing 
his ſurvey from thence to Plymouth and 
Dover, 
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Dover, and from the Downs to Margate 


and London. No man ever was more 


correct with his eye; he ſaw at once the 
advantages and diſadvantages of ground, 
and his remarks were made with ſo much 
penetration and judgment, that all his 
obſervations were to be depended upon. 
At length, by ſome accident, he became 
ſuſpected, and was taken up in London 
by a General Warrant. When I came 


to London a priſoner of war in the win+ 


ter of 1746, after the battle of Cullo- 
den, I found my friend Lloyd at Caring- 
ton's, the meſſenger, in Jermyn-ſtreet, 
where I, with ſome of my brother of- 
ficers, were lodged for ſafety. I rejoiced 


to ſee him, but it was not known that he 


had been with us in Scotland, otherwiſe 
he muſt have been tried as a rebel, and 


have ſuffered as ſuch; his miſſion, know- 


ledge, and great abilities having made 
him a conſiderable object and character of 
that time, 


2 In 
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In 1747 I got him relieved by means 
of my relation, a noble Duke, and I then 
employed him under the denomination of 
a tutor, ſeeming never to have known him 
before. In the fame year he went with 
me to France, and followed me to the 
ſiege of Bergen-op-Zoom, where he be- 
came in high eſteem with Marſhall Lov- 
endhall: during that fiege he obtained 
the rank of Major, and was of infinite 
ſervice in mounting batteries, in chooſing 
ground and exploring mines, as well as 
in opening ſluices. When I went to 
Spain in 1748, my father recommended 
Major Lloyd to the Earl Mareſhal, who 
was at that time in great reputation with 
the King of Pruſſia; this nobleman re- 
commended Lloyd to his brother, Mar- 
ſhal Keith, and when I returned from 
my Spaniſh voyage and ſuryey of the coaſt 
of Terra Firma in 1754, I met with him 
in Paris. At which time there being a 
plan laid for an invaſion of England, 
Lloyd was recommended to the Marſhal 
duc de Belliſſe, then Miniſter of war, 
who 


1 
who had alſo appointed me to come to 
England as Commiſſary General to ſuper- 
intend all the French priſoners, taken be- 
fore the formal declaration of war in 
1756, Lloyd's former knowledge of the 
Britiſh coaſt, the exactneſs of his de- 
ſcriptions, and his genius as a ſpy, afford- 
ed him great advantages on this occaſion; 
in conſequence of which he reſigned his 
Pruſſian rank, accepted a new Field Of- 
ficers commiſſion in the French ſervice, 
with an appointment of five louis per 
diem, to re- ſurvey the Britiſh coaſt, and 
to report thereon to the Duc de Bellifle. 
He accordingly came to England in 1756, 
re- aſſumed the habit Bourgoiſe, and hav- 
ing nothing of a military look, he went 
where he pleaſed, as a trader or rider. 
Thus he re-examined the Britiſh coaſt, 
and laid the foundation of his much eſ- 
teemed Treatiſe: upon the natural ſtrength 
of Britain ; pointing out all that could be 
done by invaiion, and all that might be 
done by defence. His report, however, 
made the French Miniſtry change their 
; inten- 


| xvi 
intentions of invading Britain, and the 
Mareſchal Duc de Richlieu was better 


pleaſed at being ſent to Minorca, than to 
attempt a landing at Torbay. 


Lloyd then quitted England and went 
to Germany,' where he was employed 
ſome years in the Ruſſian and Auftrian 
ſervice, and promoted to higher rank. 
From my remaining in Great Britain af- 
ter 1756, and quitting the army, as well 
as going to the Welt Indies in 1738, J 
loſt my friend 'till about 1776, when 1 
again met with him in London under the 
title of General Lloyd; he then told: me 
that he had made his peace here, and af- 
terwards informed methat he had obtained 
a penſion upon the Chelſea eſtabliſh- 


ment. 


JOHN DRUMMOND. 


London, Fermyn- Street, 
Nev. 5, 1790. 
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PART . 


Cons1sTs of Extracts from, General 
Lloyd's Military Hiſtory, reſpecting the 
various modes of · invaſion and defence of 
all the European nations. From this I 
have ſelected thoſe parts only, which re- 
fer to Great Britain and France. The 
Reader will readily perceive, that theſe 
additions tend eſſentially to the elucida- 
tion of the intereſting topicks now under 
diſcuſſion; to collect into a focus all Ge- 
neral I d's opinions and reflections 
on this ſubje&; and to increaſe the value 
of the Rhapſody, as he was pleaſed to 
term it. 


PART III. os SUPPLEMENT, | 


Is from the Editor's own ſtores. It 
appeared to him indiſpenſible, and equally 
in illuſtration of the main object, and 
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outline of the preſent Treatiſe, It ex- 
hibits Great Britain from infancy to man- 
hood, ſtruggling, throughout a ſeries of 
eighteen centuries, againſt foreign and 
domeſtic aſſaults, and in her turn retaliat- 
ing upon her aggreſſors and rivals. At 
the ſame time, it ſupplies a portion of 
what G=——] L d, in his Rhapſody, 
had recommended and left unfiniſhed, 
An Eſtimate of the relative and abſolute 
Force of Great Britain and France. 
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FRENCH POLITICS, se. 


T is impoſſible to calculate, with any 
degree of probability, the duration 
and event of a war, unleſs we are ac- 
quainted with the political ſyſtem, prin- 
ciples of government, and reſources of 
the contending powers. I ſhall, there- 
fore, give a ſhort view of them, which 
will enable the Reader to form ſome 
judgment of the preſent ſtate of affairs. 


C 3 CHAP. 
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Cad P. . 


A general view of the Politics of France 
during the two laſt Centuries. 


HILE the Houſe of Auſtria 

was all-powerful in Europe, 
and poſſeſſed of many provinces on 
the weſt ſide of the Rhine, now united 
to France, it was evident that the 
French. nation could have no other 
permanent ſyſtem of politics, but that 
which tended to reduce that Houſe 
within narrower bounds, particularly in 
the Low Countries, and towards the 
Rhine. Accordingly, we find France 
continually employed in raiſing diſtur- 
bances in Germany, Italy, Spain, &c. 
and exciting the different powers of 
Europe and Turkey againſt Auſtria, 
Richelieu having reduced the Hugo- 
nots, took an active part at the latter 
end of the war, which had been main- 
tained in Germany for near thirty years; 
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and by the treaty of Weſtphalia, the 
French, as one of the guarantees, ob- 
tained a right to interfere in the affairs 
of Germany, of which they have availed 
themſelves on every occaſion to embar- 
raſs the Houſe of Auſtria. More than 
once, they brought her to the brink of 
deſtruction, and had it not been for the 
powerful ſupport and aſſiſtance of the 
maritime powers, particularly of Eng- 
land, ſhe muſt have fallen a victim to 
the ambition of France. Thoſe powers 
who feared Auſtria, very naturally looked 
up to France for protection, and increaſed 
her ſtrength by the addition of their 


forces. 


During the minority of Lewis XIV. 
the adminiſtration of Mazarine was al- 
molt totally confined to domeſtic occur- 
rences, which were ſufficiently embar- 
rafting to occupy his whole attention. 


Lewis XIV. on taking the reins of 
government, purſued the ſyſtem of his 
C 4 pre- 
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predeceſſors with regard to Auſtria, Hav- 
ing, in the beginning of his reign, met 
with great ſucceſs in war, and added 
ſome provinces to his crown, he be- 
came ambitious, from that principle, 
rather than from neceſſity, (for he was 
already ſufficiently powerful to have no- 
thing to fear from Auſtria) Lewis did 
not ceaſe to embroil Europe, almoſt 
during his whole reign. In the courſe 
of his wars, he found himſelf checked, 
chiefly by the maritime powers; Eng- 
land was out of his reach; without ſhips 
of war nothing could be done againſt 
her. Seconded by able miniſters, in 
a few years, to the aſtoniſhment of all 
the world, he raiſed a powerful fleet, 
and, for a little time, maintained a ſupe- 
riority at ſea, of which he availed him- 
ſelf in an attempt to reinſtate James II. 
on the throne of England, but without 
ſucceſs. The confederacy formed againſt 
the French monarch on the continent 
became ſo powerful, particularly towards 


the cloſe of his reign, that the whole 
force 
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force of his kingdom was ſcarce ſuffi- 
cient to reſiſt the progreſs of the allied 
armies. The marine was of courte aban- 
doned, and ſunk nearly into the inſig- 
nificant ſtate in which he found it. Soon 
after Lewis XV. had mounted the 
French throne, Cardinal Fleury became 
prime miniſter; happily for France, 
who wanted peace to recover from the 
innumerable loſſes which the ambition 
of Lewis XIV. had brought upon her. 
This prelate, from principle, as well as 
temper, purſued invariably a pacific ſyſ- 
tem; the wars excited by the turbu- 
lent ſpirit of Alberoni for the kingdom 
of Naples, and that on the Nine, occa- 
ſioned by the pretenſions of Auguſtus II. 
to the throne of Poland, were tranſi- 
tory, and of very ſhort duration. The 
Houſe of Auſtria having imprudently 
engaged in that quarrel, Fleury availed 
himſelf of her diſtreſsful ſituation, to 
tear Lorraine from her, which connected 
and compleated the French frontier en 
the German fide, 
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On the death of Charles VI. a new 
and general war broke out in Germany, 
wherein the maritime powers engaged 
alſo, Cardinal Fleury wiſhed to keep 
France neuter, believing either that Au- 
ſtria would fiad ſufficient employment 
from the ſeveral Princes who formed 
pretenſions to the Emperor's ſucceſſion; 
and that by remaining neuter, the French 
might mediate and dictate the terms of 
peace, without partaking of the dangers 
and expences of the war: Or, perhaps, 
judging that France, recovered from her 
loſſes, and ſtrengthened by her new ac- 
quiſitions, would always be a match for 
Auſtria hereafter, whatever might be 
the event of a war. The cardiral, 
however, was over-ruled, and a peneral 
confederacy was formed againſt the Houſe 
of Auſtria, which tended to annihilate 
her entirely : Indeed the ſucceſs did not 
anſwer the hopes and expectations of 
the confederates, and things remained 
in great part, as they were at the com- 


mencement of the war. The King 
of 


LF 


of Pruſſia acquired Sileſia, the King of 
Sardinia increaſed his poſſeſſions in 
Lombardy, and a ſettlement was pro- 
cured for Don Philip, in the ſame 
country. The French and Spaniſh trade 
ſuffered greatly in the courſe of this 
war; for the expences of the land ar- 
mies in Germany and Italy were ſo ex- 
ceſſive, that no effort could be made by 
theſe two powers to eſtabliſh a ma- 
rine. Our trade and navigation in- 
creaſed, and furniſhed the means to 
purſue the war on the continent. 
France in the mean time excited diſ- 
turbances in Scotland, which ſoon were 
quelled ; becauſe, for want of a marine, 
ſhe could not ſupport them, had ſhe 
really meant to do it. 


The laſt war offers us a new ſyſtem 
of politics adopted by the French, con- 
trary and oppoſite to that which they 
had for many ages proſecuted. The 
Houſe of Auſtria being no longer an ob- 
ject of fear or jealouſy, they engaged in 


a Con— 
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"= confederacy, calculated for her ag- 


grandizement, at the expence of a 
Prince whoſe alliance they had hereto- 
fore, and ought always to have courted. 
However formidable they might believe 
France to be, Auſtria had likewiſe en- 
creaſed in wealth, power, and, above 
all, her adminiſtration, in regard to 
finances, &c. was much improved. It 
ſeemed, therefore, highly advantageous 
for the French that there ſhould be 
Princes in Germany, able, in ſome de- 
gree, to check the power of Auſtria. 
Pruſſia was, of all others, the moſt pro- 
per to be oppoſed to her, as they had 
done it with ſucceſs during the pre- 
ceding war, There is no explaining a 
ſyſtem ſo very contrary to the apparent 
intereſts of France, unleſs we ſuppoſe 
that court had an after-game to play, 
as Circumſtances might offer, during the 
courſe of the hoſtilities. 


The French originally engaged to fur- 
niſh only twenty-four thouſand men, 
avowedly 
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avowedly to deliver Saxony; and, if that 
had been effected, 'tis probable they 
would have forced the contending par- 
ties to conclude ſuch a peace as they 
approved of. They had a numerous 
army to enforce their mediation. I 
cannot think they intended ſeriouſly to 
promote in the leaſt the greatneſs of their 
ancient rivals in power, and much leſs 
at tne expence of Pruſſia, whom they 
will find a powerful and neceſſary ally, 
in caſe of any future war with the for- 
mer. The negotiations at Teſchen laſt 
year, and the part they acted there, 
evince that they are not real friends to 
the Houſe of Auſtria. 


By engaging partially in the war in 
Germany, it is probable the French 
thought they might direct their prin- 
cipal attention to their marine, and to 
the defence of their colonies. All their 
ſchemes were defeated by the extraor- 
dinary efforts of the King of Pruſſia, 
and the allied army. Their new-raiſed 

fleet 
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fleet being beat and diſperſed, our ſupe- 
riority at ſea enabled us to overcome 
every obſtacle; we conquered all we 
attacked, and reduced the Houſe of 
Bourbon ſo low, that we might have 
preſcribed any terms of peace. Unhap- 
pily we miſtook entirely in the choice 
of our acquiſitions, ſome of which, fo 
far from being advantageous, have been 
one of the principal cauſes that brought 
the preſent calamities upon us. We 
attend too much to the contracted, and 
very often ſelfiſh, views of the mer- 
chants ; we act upon too narrow a ſcale, 
like traders, and ſeldom as a powerful 
nation. In forming treaties, a Miniſter 
ſhould have the whole globe before his 
eyes, and by no means confine himſelf 
to this or that province, or branch of 
trade; theſe are not to be overlooked, 
but they muſt never ſerve as a founda- 
tion for a treaty, unleſs you mean to re- 
duce the nation to a company of mer- 


cantile people. Towards the end of 
the 


et 


the war the Duke of Choiſeul became 
all-powerful in the French Miniſtry. 
He is a man of a bold, extenſive, and 
enterpriſing genius. His country found 
in him the vaſtneſs of Richelieu, the 
activity of Louvois, the magnificence of 
Seignelay, the amiableneſs of Pompone 
and .... they diſmifſed him. He pro- 
jected and concluded the Family Com- 
pact, which unites the different branches 
of the Houſe of Bourbon in the cloſeſt 
connection, and we now ſee the effects of 
that maſter- piece of politics. 


The great loſſes that the French ſuf- 
fered during the laſt war, the imminent 
danger with which the taking of the 
Havannah, in particular, threatened the 
reſt of the Spaniſh dominions in Ame- 
rica, very naturally drew the whole 
attention of both nations to us. It 
was obvious that while we were ſu- 
perior at fea, notwithſtanding the diſ- 


proportion of our land forces, in any 
ſuture 
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future conteſt, their Colonies would 
always be expoſed to the ſame danger, 
and if loſt, might not always be re- 
ſtored at a peace. They have therefore 
attended to their marine lone; and 
have purſued this meaſure with ſuch 
induſtry and activity, that a fleet has 
been raiſed by them which aſtoniſhes 
Europe, and muſt be very alarming to 
England. It is impoſſible to foreſee 
how far ſucceſs may correſpond with 
their force or their ambition. Their 
views are great, and tend to reduce us 
within very narrow limits. That no- 
thing ſhould divert them from their 
main object, the French have, with the 
utmoſt care, avoided and prevented a 
German war, which might have en- 
gaged a part of their forces, and fruſ- 
trated the general deſign againſt our 
country. 


The preſent ſtate of affairs enables us 
to reſolve a political problem, often diſ- 


cuſſed 
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cuſſed within and without doors, v2. 
Whether continental connections are 
uſeful or otherwiſe to this nation ? I 
need not recapitulate the arguments for 
and againſt them; ſuffice it to ſay, that 
while we paid allies on the continent, 
the attention of France was ſo intirely 
taken up in the different wars in Ger- 
many, that ſhe could not raiſe a marine 
in any degree proportioned to ours ; 
that we have conſtantly maintained a 
decifive ſuperiority at ſea, which in- 
creaſed the power, glory, and political 
influence of the nation, notwithſtanding 
the immenſe ſums which were ſent 
abroad for ſuch connections; that ſince 
we have abandoned the continental ſyſ- 
tem, France has acquired an unlimited 
influence in the different courts of Eu- 
rope ; without anxiety on that fide, ſhe 
has been enabled to direct the whole 
force of the Houſe of Bourbon againſt 
England alone, and God knows what 
may be the iſſue of this, I fear, unequal 

D conteſt, 
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conteſt. Let us draw a veil over ſuch an 
alarming proſpect : Let every man exert 
himſelf to the utmoſt of his power for 
the ſervice of his King and Country, that 
we may avert the ſtorm which hangs 


over our heads, and baffle the efforts of 


our combined enemies, 


Whoever conſiders the poſition of 
England, and of its Colonies, will per- 
ceive that our very exiſtence depends on 
this circumſtance alone, viz, that we 
ſhould be ſuperior at ſea; all our poli- 
tics ought therefore to be directed to that 
object ſingly. Had we millions of armed 
men, equal in diſcipline to the Pruſ- 
ſians, they can be of no uſe to defend 
our trade or Colonies; and if we are 
reduced to defend England, all is over. 
Why has our fleet been neglected? Why 
have the national funds been conſumed 
and exhauſted to multiply land forces, in- 
ſtead of being applied to raiſe a powerful 
fleet, which is the only force that can 

protect 
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protect us? It is impoſſible to explain 
this by any principle of reaſon ; our mi- 
litiz alone are more than ſufficient to re- 

el any invaders, if our fleet be ſuperior 
to theirs; and even the idea of an in- 
vaſion in that caſe is abſurd. Standing 
armies appear an uſeleſs burthen ; and 
now, to our coſt, they will be found 
totally inadequate to the defence of Eng- 
land and its Colonies, 


Having abandoned continental con- 
nections, it became more than ever ne- 
ceſſary to apply all our reſources to the 
fleet. The queſtion is by no means, 
whether it be equal or ſuperior to what 
it was at any other period? I aſk, why it 
is not ſuperior to the fleet of the Houſe 
of Bourbon ? Does it ariſe from want of 
funds or men ? Why do we not appro- 
priate the ſums employed in levying 
numberleſs corps, to build ſhips and raiſe 
twenty or thirty thouſand marines ? Why 


are not the new levies converted into 
D 2 marines ? 


[- 
marines? With proper encouragement 
this may be done, and unleſs it is done, 
we ſink under the ſuperior forces of the 


enemies. 


Land forces are nothing. Marines 
are the only ſpecies of troops pro- 
per for this nation ; they alone can de- 
tend and protect it effectually. During 
the peace they garriſon all your ports 
in each quarter of the globe ; in time of 
war your flect is inſtantly manned ; and 
by employing many of them, fewer ſea- 
men are wanted in proportion. Beſides, 
a fleet having on board twelve or fifteen 
thouſand marines, is equal to almoſt any 
enterprize againſt the enemy's ſettlements, 
and keeps them in continual anxiety 
in every part of the world. By this 
means the expence and delays attend- 
ing the embarkation of a conſiderable 
body of land forces, deftined to attack 
the enemy, would be fpared, and the 


ſucceſs become more certain, Every 
other 
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3 
other method to prevent the final ruin 
of this country will be hurtful or in- 
effectual. A powerful fleet and thirty 
thouſand marines, I repeat it, will ſave 
us from deſtruction, and nothing elſe, 
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CHAS OM. 


Of the F orce of Nations, particularly of 


France, Spain, and Great Britain. 


TO Author, that I know of, 
| has given any data which can 
enable us to calculate the force of 
nations; it is therefore with diffidence 
that I propoſe my ideas on the ſubject. 
I think that the power and ſtrength of a 
nation depend on the number of its in- 
habitants and the quantity of their in- 
duſtry. This can be found and eſti- 
mated only by the yearly revenues raiſed 
on the ſubject, which bear a given pro- 
portion to the yearly production of the 
whole nation. It is the revenue which 
enables the Sovereign to maintain fleets 
and armies. It is the number of inha- 
bitants which furniſhes men for the one 
and the other; and in theſe I place 
the abſolute force of a nation; for its 
relative force will depend on poſi- 
tion, 


L 49 f 
tion, quantity of induſtry, ſtrength of 
contiguous powers, military ſyſtem, 
nature of the government, &c. which 
vary often in the courſe of a few 
years. It is therefore neceſſary we 
ſhould attend only to the abſolute force 
of nations, when we compare them 
with each other, in order to form a 
general ſcale, by which we meaſure 


their ſtrength, 


France contains above twenty mil- 
lions of inhabitants : the yearly revenues 
of that kingdom amount to above ſix- 
teen millions ſterling, five of which 
being appropriated to pay the intereſt 
of the national debt, eleven only will 
remain free, and according to our ſyſ- 
tem, the abſolute force of the French 
nation will be thirty-one, 


Spain contains more than ſeven mil- 
lions and a half of inhabitants in Eu- 
rope, and above two in America, with 
a yearly revenue of above five millions ; 
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ſo that her abſolute force will amount 
to about fifteen. Conſequently the ab- 


ſolute force of the Houſe of Bourbon 


will be found equal to forty- ſix. 


To this ſum may be added that of 
our Revolted Colonies, which increaſes 
{till the force united againſt us. 


I with that others, better informed 
than I am, would calculate the force of 
my own country upon this principle, 
and compare it with that of the Houſe 
of Bourbon : though the contraſt might 
appear very unfavourable to England, 
I do not doubt but her relative force, 
compared alſo with that of her enemies, 
would make amends for the enormous 
diſproportion in point of inhabitants and 
revenues, 


CHAP. 
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= CHAP. III. 


Of the Analogy between the Form of Ga- 
vernment and the State of War. 


ESPOTISM adts with the rapi- 

dity of a torrent ; like it it leaves 
deſolation and ſolitude behind, or it de- 
clines into a lethargy. In deſpotiſm there 
is no ſyſtem ; its motions are inſtanta- 
neous, and ariſe from trifles, or the ca- 
price of the moment. They are extremely 
violent, but tranſitory. If you can reſiſt, 
£ or more fafely avoid, their firſt impetu- 
oſity, you will eaſily conquer in the end. 


Monarchy, though not ſo violent and 
rapid in its motions, is ſufficiently ſtrong 
to collect and exert the national forces. 
When endowed with wiſdom, it directs 
them, ſo that they procure the moſt 
general and permanent advantages. It 


( 22 ] 
is like a majeſtic river, which, if kept 
within bounds, and its waters judi- 
ciouſly diſtributed, embelliſhes and en- 


riches the country. But when Admi- 


niſtration is too violent, this beneficent 
river becomes a torrent, and ruins the 
country: if weak, it branches out into 
a thouſand ſmall rivulets, which finally 
dwindle to nothing. 

As in monarchies the whole power of 
the ſtate is centered in one man, and 
the exerciſe of it depends upon his will 
alone, to prevent a ſudden and capri- 
cious uſe of it, which in a ſhort time 
might ruin the ſtate, it ought to be a 
maxim eſtabliſhed in this kind of govern- 
ment, that the adminiſtration ſhould be 


confined to many people, that. the de- 


partments ſhould be ſeparated, and that 
the council of ſtate ſhould be nume- 
rous, becauſe the government of one 
man being naturally quick and violent, it 
requires a number of checks to prevent 
an 


55 


an improper uſe, or rather abuſe, of ſuch 
extenſive powers. 


As all military operations require vi- 
gour and conſtancy, it 1s evident that 
a monarchical government is ſingularly 
adapted to war. Different from deſpotiſm, 
regular plans and ſyſtems may be purſued, 
and the government is ſufficiently ſtrong 
to execute them with the neceſſary vigour. 
As the ſubjects are attached to the Sove- 
reign chiefly by the idea of glory, they 
cheerfully concur with him in ſupport- 
ing an offenſive war; if ſucceſsful, 
their efforts increaſe, and therefore are 
not eaſily checked. Misfortunes, and 
conſequently a defenſive war, allay their 
courage. They ſoon perceive they 
do not fight for themſelves, and feel only 
the miſeries of the war, which they ſup- 
pule 1s carried on to gratify the ambi- 
tion and caprice of the ſovereign, or of 
ſome favourite. Hence it is, that mo- 
narchies in general are more adapted to 
an offenſive than a defenſive war. 


Pur- 
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Purſuing the metaphor adopted above, 


I will fay that a republican government 
is like a great river, formed by a multi- 
plicity of ſprings and rivulets, different in 
that from a deſpotic, or a monarchy, which 


ariſes from one alone. If the compariſon 


be juſt, it follows, that in this kind of 
government there ſhould be a ſufficient 
force to collect and unite the different 


ſprings, and give the whole that preciſe 


direction which is moſt advantageous. 


A republican government, however, la- 
bours under this very great diſadvan- 
tage: It is almoſt impoſſible to deter- 
mine what degree of power ought to 
be veſted in the executive part of 
the ſtate, ſo that it ſhould be ſufficient to 
anſwer every purpoſe of government, 
and how to form ſuch checks as may 
effectually prevent any abuſe of that 
power to the danger of the ſtate. Is it 
too much, liberty is gone; is it too lit- 
tle, anarchy enſues, The very long 
duration of the republic of Venice would 
induce one to conclude, that thoſe wiſe 

2 repub- 
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republicans had reſolved this very dif- 
ficult problem. 


The extreme difficulty of collecting. 
uniting, and directing the national forces 
in a republican government, ſhews that 
it is by no means calculated for war, and 
much leſs for an offenſive one. Its prin- 
ciples being founded in equality, jt is evi- 
dent that war of every kind ought to be 
avoided, becauſe it neceſſarily throws too 
much power into the hands of one or few 
men, which finally deſtroy the govern- 
ment. It is alſo from thewant of unity and 
ſufficient force to exert the powers of the 
ſtate, that all confederacies, however for- 
midable, have failed in their ſchemes, if 
the war has been of any duration. The fa- 
mous league of Cambray, the leagues 
formed againſt France at different times, 
and againſt Auſtria ; that againſt Pruſſia 
in the laſt war, and a hundred more, 
were. diſſolved without producing any 
effect proportioned to their forces. 


Repub- 
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Republics, unleſs formed upon mi- 
litary principles, as was that of the 
Romans, are totally unfit for action. 
Nothing could unite the Greek repub- 
lics againſt Perſia, till the time of 
Alexander the Great, when they ha 
nearly loſt their liberty; but when 
attacked, what prodigious efforts did 
they not make for the common cauſe. 
It is certainly true, that republics, un- 
leſs forced by the immediate ſenſe of 
danger, never have that unanimity and 
vigour neceſſary to carry on a war with 
any probability of ſucceſs, and there- 
fore are proper only for a defenſive war. 
There, indeed, their. efforts increaſe in 
proportion to the danger with which 
they are threatened ; and if the motives 
ariſe from civil or religious principles, 
they generally become invincible. When 
ſuch motives diſappear, and the ſenſe 
of danger vaniſhes, each party purſues 
its own intereſt, and the confederacy 18 


diffolved. 


I am 


I +] 

Jam ſo convinced of the truth of this 
reaſoning, that I have not the leaſt doubt, 
if we could hold -New-York, Long 
Iſland, Rhode Iſland, and Philadelphia, 
and ceaſe to make thoſe fruitleſs and 
unmeaning excurſions in the American 
woods, that the Congreſs and the rebel 
people, no longer united by the ſenſe of 
fear, would ſoon diſſolve their confe- 
deracy, and a more favourable oppor- 
tunity would offer of reſtoring peace 
and union between them and the mother 
country. The troops employed on the 
American Continent might enable us to 
ſtrike ſome capital ſtroke in the Wet 
Indies, which would conſtrain our ene- 
mies to bring a part of their forces 
to that country ; for in the Welt Indies 
is their weak part, and there they may 


be attacked with advantage. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. IV. 


Of the French Invaſion expected: their 
objefts : the difficulties which they have 
to encounter : and the advantages on 
the fide of Great Britain. 


HILE the terrors of an inva- 

fion and its conſequences hang 
over our heads, it is the duty of every 
man to contribute with his perſon and 
advice to the ſupport of the ſtate, and 
point out the means which appear pro- 
per to defeat the defigns of our enemies, 
With this view I have wrote the fol- 
lowing diſcourſe on the ſuppoſed inva- 
fion, and hope it may ſerve, in ſome 
meaſure, to render it fruitleſs, and in- 
ſpire government, as well as the nation 
in general, with that confidence which 
the ſituation of our affairs require. With- 
out confidence, his Majeſty cannot avail 


himſelf 


a [ 29 ] 


- himſelf, with any proſpect of ſucceſs, of 


the national forces. 


The enemies, ſuperior at fea, and more- 
over, having a land force ſufficient for 
any purpoſe, may have three objects in 
view. The firſt and moſt capital would 
be to land a powerful army in England. 
If ſucceſs ſhould follow their operations, 
it is evident we muſt conclude a peace on 
any terms, and the war is ſoon brought 
to an end. This enterprize is deci- 
ſive, and therefore preferable to any 


other. 


Their next object might be to take 
poſſeſſion of the Weſtern provinces, and 
to maintain themſelves there for a few 
months only, without making any further 
progreſs into the country; then our com- 
merce would be totally intercepted, and 
our whole attention confined to the im- 
mediate defence of the ſtate; ſo that our 
foreign ſettlements would, in a ſhort 


time, fall of courſe into their hands. 
E Such 


3 
Such an expedition is very bold, but it 
is equally dangerous, and it might prove 
fatal to their army. It is poſſible, there- 
fore, that their ſhew and parade ſhould 
be intended only to keep us at home, 
and ruin our trade, while, with the reſt 
of their forces, they attack our colonies, 
Gibraltar, Minorca, &c. 


Finally, to increaſe our diſtreſs, the 
combined enemies may land fifteen or 
twenty thouſand men in the Bay of 
Galway, and cover themſelves with 
the Shannon. The inhabitants of 
Connaught, equally poor and igno- 
rant, might be induced to join them, 
and it would not be an eaſy matter to 
drive their army out of that country, if 
their fleet could ſupport their army with 
proviſions. Such a ſcheme offers all the 
advantages of tbe former, without being 
ſubject to the fame difficulties as he ſe- 
cond ; the ſeaſon being now far advanced, 
it is probable they may not think it eli- 
gible to attempt an invalion in England 
tor 
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for the preſent, and next year we ſhall 
be much better prepared to receive them. 
Perhaps they may then find it too dan- 
gerous an undertaking, and without 
adopting any of the two firſt plans we 
have ſuppoſed, they will attempt to land 
in Ireland, or only ſhew themſelves in 


the Channel. However, as an invaſion 


of England, with a powerful army, may 
be attended with fatal conſequences, I 
ſhall confine my obſervation to that alone, 
and endeavour to ſhew how it may be 
fruſtrated. 


The appearance and force of the com- 
bined fleet prove the intention of bringing 
affairs to a ſpeedy concluſion, and had 
they met with us, and fought with ſuc- 
ceſs, I have not the leaſt doubt they 
would have invaded this kingdom with 
a formidable number of troops. Every 
thing was then, and is now prepared for 
that purpoſe ; when J conſider their im- 
menſe ſuperiority, and foreſee the pro- 
bable event of a battle, I cannot help ap- 

E 2 plauding 


I 


plauding thoſe councils which tended to 
avoid it, as well as the prudence with 


which they were followed. Time and 


delays, at this moment, and at this ſeaſon 
of the year, are a victory. Had we beat 
the combined fleet, little more would have 
been attained, whereas the loſs of a battle 
might have been fatal. 


While our fleet is entire, though we 
may, for a time, be forced out of the ſea, 
yet am I perſuaded that no invaſion can 
take place. It is always a dangerous 
enterprize, and not to be attempted 
while there remains a poſſibility of our 
appearing at ſea; which may happen 
from a thouſand circumſtances ariſing 
from wind and weather, in the winter 
eſpecially, when the combined fleet muſt 
ſeparate, and all communication with the 
army they may have landed muſt be cut 
off. Our fleet, in the mean time, may 
intercept their convoys, and block up 
the harbour when they have eſtabliſhed 
their depots; ſo that in a ſhort time 

| their 


. 


their troops muſt periſh. It is not 
enough that they debark an army, it 
muſt be continually ſupplied and protected 
from France, otherwiſe, however nume- 
rous, it cannot make any progreſs or pe- 
netrate into the country. 


If, contrary to our hopes and expec- 
tations, the Britiſh fleet is beat and drove 
into ſome harbour, and 'the enemy does 
land a powerful army, we muſt not de- 
ſpond, nor by groundleſs fears facilitate 
the ſucceſs of the invaders : a juſt and 
entire confidence in government is neceſ- 
fary to our preſervation, and the common 
danger ſhould produce an union of all 
parties in the defence of their country. 
It is needleſs to trace the cauſes which 
have brought our affairs to this criſis ; 
ſuch a taſk would only lead to ſow di- 
viſion and diſcontent, when concord and 
harmony are moſt required. But I 
would beg leave to recommend to the 
{ſtockholders not to be alarmed, and let 
their fears prevail over their reaſon. If 
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[ 34 } 
to ſecure their property, they draw on 
their bankers, and attempt at once to 
realize their ſecuritics, they will infallibly 
bring ruin and deſtruction on themſelves 
and families. For though there be a 
ſufficient ſum to anſwer every purpoſe 
of trade and circulation, as well as to 
pay the intereſt allowed on ſuch ſecu- 
rities, ſucceſſively as it becomes due, 
yet is there not in this, nor in any other 
country, money enough to pay off all 
the principals, and if it is attempted, a 
bankruptcy muſt enſue; the monied 
men are ruined, and the whole nation 
is thrown into a convulſion, which may 
prove incurable, particularly if the enemy 
is in the country. Whereas if they re- 
main quiet, and repoſe a proper confi- 
dence in Government, we ſhall, no doubt, 
be able to repel the danger which threa- 
tens us. The reſources of this coun- 
try are numerous, they are great, and 
when properly exerted, will enable us to 
overcome our enemies, however formi- 


dable, 


C28 ] 
dable, and force them to lay down their 


arms. 


Though the frontier of a country, as 
is that of England, may be very exten- 
five, and therefore ſeems very difficult to 
be defended ; yet upon a due examina- 
tion, it will be always found, that ſach 
2 frontier can be attacked only in few 
points, and that theſe points are fixed 
and determined by the nature and poſition 
of the countries at war. An army, like 
a traveller, muſt neceſſarily depart from 
a given point, and proceed to a given 
point in the enemy's country. The line 
which unites theſe points, I call the Line 
of Operation, It is manifeſt that all 
deviation from this, and all delays in 
purſuing the march, are ſo much time 
loſt; and in the end, will force an enemy 
to return either for want of ſubſiſtence, 
or by bad weather, Ce. To diminiſh 
the difficulties which oppoſe the pro- 
greſs of the main army on the Line of 
Operation, ſometimes a corps is made 
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[( 3&7] 
to act on another line to create a diver- 
fion ; but ſuch a corps can never pro- 
| duce a ſolid advantage, if you attend to 
the main point, and fruſtrate the deſigns 
of the principal army. 


When the frontiers of the contending 
powers are contiguous, the magazines 
formed in the country which attacks 
may for ſome time ſupply the in- 
vading army, until by a viQory it is 
enabled to take ſome capital fortreſs, and 
ſecure a tract of the enemy's country ſuf- 
ficient to form a new depot to ſupport 
the whole, or a great part of the troops, 
during the winter. If this cannot be 
executed, it is evident the attacking army 
muſt, after a fruitleſs campaign, return 
to its own country. In proportion as 
an army advances into the enemy's coun- 
try, new depòts muſt be continually 
formed, and theſe as near as poſlible ; 
for when they are at any conſiderable diſ- 
tance, the convoys arrive flow, require 
ſtrong eſcorts, and are ſo precarious, 

that 
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that the army can neither move nor act, 
eſpecially if the country is cloſe and the 
defending enemy active: let him give his 
whole attention to attack the invading ar- 
my's communications, and he muſt live 
day and night on their Line of Operation. 
In general, commanders miſtake the prin- 
ciples of a defenſive war, and very ab- 
ſurdly endeavour to check and ſtop the 
progreſs of an enemy, by oppoſing him 
in front in ſome advantageous poſt, 
which method is, for the moſt part, in- 
effectual or dangerous, You are often 
forced to a general action, whoſe conſe- 
quences may be fatal, as victory will 
enable your adverſary to fix himſelf in 
ſome part of the country, from whence, 
the enſuing campaign, he begins his ope- 
rations ſooner, and with additional ad- 
vantages. This cannot be done if you 
avoid a general action, and employ 
the greateſt part of your forces on his 
Line of operation, which is the only ef- 
ſfectual and ſure means to ſtop his pro- 
greſs; let him advance in front, the 
length 


= 
length of his line will weaken it, and 


offer your attacks certain and deciſive 
ſucceſs. 


If the frontiers are not contiguous, 
and be ſeparated by the territories of other 
Princes, by foreſts, deſerts, mountains, 
and above all by the ſea; it is clear, 
that ſo many difficulties will occur in 
ſuch an undertaking, as that of an in- 
vaſion, that it is almoſt impoſſible it 
ſhould ſucceed. | 


An army which acts over a branch of 
the ſea, muſt occupy ſome convenient 
and ſafe harbour; gain a great and de- 
ciſive battle, or by ſkilful manceuvres 
force the enemy to abandon ſuch a tract 
of country as will, in a great meaſure, 
ſupport the aſſailant; for if he depends 
in the ſmalleſt degree on ſhipping, and a 
precarious navigation for ſupplies, he can- 
not proſecute any ſolid operation, and 
ſucceſſive campaigns will be conſumed 


in fruitleſs and unmeaning excurſions ; 
troops 


eh. 3 


troops muſt, however, return to the 
ſhore to take up their winter quarters, 
and at laſt his men and money being 
exhauſted, he periſhes totally, or aban- 
dons the enterprize with loſs and igno- 


miny. 


From hence it appears, that an offen- 
five war muſt be profecuted with the 
utmoſt vigour and activity; for nothing 
leſs than compleat victories can render 
it ſucceſsful. Conſequently a defenſive 
war muſt be carried on with caution 
and prudence, and above all things, a 
general action is to be avoided. You 
oppoſe the enemy in front by occupying 
ſtrong poſts, and with the remainder of 
your forces you act on his flanks and 
rear; which in a ſhort time will reduce 
him, though much ſtronger, to fall back 
and approach his dps. If King Harold 
had followed this doctrine, it is probable 
we ſhould have known William the 


Conqueror by his defeat only. 
2 Let 


(40 ] 
Let us now apply the principles eſta- 
| bliſhed above to the preſent caſe. 


It is evident that Bref? is the point 
from whence the French muſt depart ; 
becauſe all their operations, even when 
they have landed, are connected with 
and depend upon their fleet. But as 
all operations which depend on naviga- 
tion, are, from its nature, precarious, 
and liable to a thouſand difficulties, they 
muſt have likewiſe a place of arms in 
this country, a ſpacious harbour, as near 
their own coaſt as poſſible, Sc. and be- 
ſides theſe advantages, abſolutely re- 
quired, the place mult be fo ſituated that 
by marching a few miles inland, they 
can occupy ſuch a poſt as will render 
them maſters of a tract of country be- 
hind their army ſufficient to ſupply it 
with ſubſiſtence on their ſtops ; without 
which, no progreſs can be made, nor can 
they remain for any conſiderable time in 


any part of the OP The plan 
which 


1 


which offers theſe advantages, is the 
moſt Eligible of any they can fix upon, 


Plymouth anſwers perfectly this de- 
ſcription. It is a fafe and convenient 
harbour, near the coaſt of France; and 
by marching only to Chudleigh, the in- 
vaders will be maſters of Cornwall, De- 
vonſhire, and part of Somerſetſhire, where 
they can find proviſions in abundance ; 
which will enable them to proſecute their 
operations, and penetrate further into 
the country, or if they chuſe to remain 
there, it would be a difficult matter to 
drive them back, as they would have 
a fleet at Plymouth; and our trade 
being once deſtroyed, we muſt con- 
clude a peace on the terms they chuſe 
to impoſe upon us. I am happy to 
find that ſuch meaſures have been taken 
by Government for the defence of that 
very important place, as leave us no 
room to fear for it. 


When a coup de main only is in- 
tended, you muſt debark as near the 
3 object 
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object you have in view as poſſible, be- 


cauſe the ſucceſs depends on ſecreſy and 
ſurprize: but when you propoſe to wage 


war in a country, you are to land your 
troops at a diſtance, that you may have 
time to bring your ſtores on ſhore, for- 
tify a camp, take ſome capital poſition, 
and then proceed gradually towards the 
point you have in view. General 
O'Reilly, in his expedition againſt Al- 
gier, adopted another mode, and failed 
in the enterprize ; he loſt great part of 
his army, and his reputation as an of- 
ficer. 


Next to Plymouth, the only place 


which can ſerve the purpoſe of the enemy, 


is Port/mouth. It has two fine roads, 
St. Helen and Spithead, and a very ſafe 
harbour. The town and the dock on the 
land fide are fortified, and cannot be taken 
without a regular ſiege, the undertaking 
of which is very difficult, though we had 
no ſhips to defend it. The iſland of Port- 
fea lies very low, and does not furniſh the 
neceſ- 
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neceſſary materials to carry on the works, 
required on ſuch occaſions. The enemy 
muſt occupy Goſport with part of his 
army, while the remainder carries on the 
ſiege, and if we are maſters of Port{down, 
and can confine him to the ifland, we 
are always able to ſuccour the place, and 
force him to retire, which he would find 
no eaſy matter. The lines of Goſport 
are of no uſe, and thoſe towards Portſ- 
down are againſt us, if the invader is in 
the iſland, being calculated only to ſtop 
an enemy coming from Portſdown, which 
I preſume he never will be permitted to 
occupy. The lines of Goſport are 
equally imperfect, a good fort ſhould be 
raiſed on a riſing ground, a few hundred 
yards off, which would render it impoſ- 
ſible for the enemy to attempt any thing 
on that ſide. In caſe he ſhould ever land 
in the iſland of Portſea, a few redoubts 
mult alſo be added before the front of the 
works which cover the dock, to prevent 
his approaching near enough to throw 


ſhells into the dock, which he might now 
do, 


[42 ] 
object you have in view as poflible, be- 
cauſe the ſucceſs depends on ſecreſy and 


ſurprize: but when you propoſe to wage 


war in a country, you are to land your 
troops at a diſtance, that you may have 
time to bring your ſtores on ſhore, for- 
tify a camp, take ſome capital poſition, 
and then proceed gradually towards the 
point you have in view. General 
O'Reilly, in his expedition againſt Al- 
gier, adopted another mode, and failed 
in the enterprize ; he loſt great part of 
his army, and his reputation as an of- 
ficer. 


Next to Plymouth, the only place 
which can ſerve the purpoſe of the enemy, 
is Port/mouth. It has two fine roads, 
St. Helen and Spithead, and a very ſafe 
harbour. The town and the dock on the 
land fide are fortified, and cannot be taken 
without a regular ſiege, the undertaking 
of which is very difficult, though we had 
no ſhips to defend it. The iſland of Port- 
fea lies very low, and does not furniſh the 

neceſ- 
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neceſſary materials to carry on the works, 
required on ſuch occaſions. The enemy 
muſt occupy Goſport with part of his 
army, while the remainder carries on the 
ſiege, and if we are maſters of Port{down, 
and can confine him to the ifland, we 
are always able to ſuccour the place, and 
force him to retire, which he would find 
no eaſy matter. The lines of Goſport 
are of no uſe, and thoſe towards Portſ- 
down are againſt us, if the invader is in 
the iſland, being calculated only to ſtop 
an enemy coming from Portſdown, which 
I preſume he never will be permitted to 
occupy. The lines of Goſport are 
equally imperfect, a good fort ſhould be 
raiſed on a riſing ground, a few hundred 
yards off, which would render it impoſ- 
ſible for the enemy to attempt any thing 
on that ſide, In caſe he ſhould ever land 
in the iſland of Portſea, a few redoubts 
mult alſo be added before the front of the 
works which cover the dock, to prevent 
his approaching near enough to throw 


ſhells into the dock, which he might now 
do, 
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do, as thoſe works are not advanced far 
enough into the country ; an unreaſon- 
able reſpect for private property having 
occaſioned their being kept ſo far back. 


When I conſidered at firſt the poſition 
of the le of Wight, I thought that an 
enemy might occupy it, and with fifteen 
or twenty thouſand men keep poſſeſſion 
of the whole ground ; but having lately 
examined it with proper attention, I be- 
lieve now that it is abſolutely impoſſible. 
This iſland runs from Eaſt to Weſt, and 
is generally interſected with very high 
mountains, whoſe baſis run quite to 
the ſhore. On the South ſide of the 
iſland they riſe by ranges, like an am- 
pitheatre, almoſt perpendicular, forty 
or fifty feet high, and the ſummits, 
excepting in a very few places, to above a 
thouſand; ſo that if any troops are 
poſted on them, there is no poſſibility of 
landing. The only place where it is 
leſs difficult is in Brading Bay, oppoſite 


St. Helen's Road. * is a ſmall creek 
between 
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between two very high hills, which being 
occupied, will prevent a landing. On the 
South ſide is a bay, where the ſhore is 
low, and very proper for debarking troops; 
but Sandown Fort defends that bay very 
well. From thence to the Weſternmoſt 
point and the Needles, no place is found 
where a landing can be attempted if 
there 1s the leaſt oppoſition : Beſides, the 
coaſt is ſo open and dangerous, that a boat, 
much leſs a fleet, cannot lay at anchor an 
hour without the utmoſt riſk of periſhing. 
From the Needles to Ride you may 
land any where, and a fleet may anchor 
in ſafety, there being a ſufficient depth of 
water for men of war to come through the 
Needles, and all the way up to Spithead. 
The channel between the Need es and Hurſt 
Caſite is narrow, but it is ſafe for the 
largeſt veſſels. The Caſtle does not 
ſeem ſufficiently ſtrong againſt ſhips of 
force ; but if two conſiderable batteries 
were erected on the two points which 


project into the ſex oppoſite the fortreſs, 
F I believe 


48 J 
came up the river very well; but how 
long did they remain there? A few hours 
only. Conſider, beſides, the great dif- 
terence there is between coming from 
the coaſt of Holland with twenty men 
of war, to make a ridiculous bra- 
vado, which laſted twenty-four hours, 
or coming from Breſt with a fleet, and 
four or five hundred tranſports to invade 
us, and to carry on a war into the heart 
of our country. The one is caſy, the 
other impracticable. 


Though I am convinced ſuch an at- 
tempt neither will nor can be made in 
Suſſex, Kent, or higher up; I do not 
think it impoſſible, that in order to 


facilitate the operations of their main 


army, the enemies may threaten different 
and diſtant parts of the coaſt; but no 
ſolid operation can, in my opinion, be 
executed but in the Weſt. 


Upon this ſuppoſition, it appears that 
our troops are tco much ſcattered, and 
cannot 


e . e 
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cannot be brought together without a 
great loſs of time, wherever they may 
land. 


Whenever a tract of country is to be 
defended, reaſon points out the neceſſity 
of occupying ſome central poſitions, with 
ſtrong corps to the right and left, to ſtop 
the enemy till the whole can be collected. 
The Line we have to defend extend3 from 
Plymouth to Dover. Portſdown is the 
central point in that line, I would 
therefore recommend, that a third part 
of our army be placed there and in the 
New Foreſt ; another third on Ha// Dawn 
Hill, beyond Exeter; and the remaining 
third in the limits berween Suſſex and 
Icent, on that branch of the river Med- 
way, called the Teiſe. If an attempt is 
made to the Weſtward, the body encamp- 
ed at Portſmouth will march thither, 
and join that on Hall Down, which I 
ſappoſe inſtantly in motion where the 
invaſion is attempted. The body placed 
in Suſſex may remain there, and by a 

5 move- 
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movement to the right or left, be any 
where, as occaſion may require, and 
eaſily repulſe every attempt made on that 
coaſt. 


Should the enemy land at Plymouth, 
which I think moſt probable, for the 
reaſons already aſſigned, the regiments 
now there will be able to diſpute the 
ground, until thoſe on Hall Down can 
come to their afliſtance ; and it does not 
require twenty-four hours march. Op- 
poſed in front by the corps at Ply. 
mouth, which is covered by the works 
now raiſing there, as well as by the na- 


tural ſtrength of the country, and attacked 


in the rear by the troops coming from 
Hall Down, anenemy, though far ſuperior 


in number, would find himſelf greatly em- 


barraſſed. Surrounded by the fea, by 
ſtrong forts, and a ſtronger country, 
occupied by fifteen or twenty thouſand 
men, without ground ſufficiently extenſive 
to ſorm a line, I do not conceive it poſ- 
fible how he could avoid a total overthrow. 

| There 
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There 's not a ſpot about Plymouth, if 
prop r y occupied, and protected by the 
moſt inconſiderable works, but will re- 
quire a fiege to force you, which cannot 
be undertaken while you have any body 
of troops in the neighbourhood. 


The ame difficulties, and much greater, 
will occur to an enemy in the iſland of 
Partſea; he can neither ſubſiſt there, nor 
ſrom the adjacent country, if we have a 
camp on Portſdown, and another in the 


New Foreſt. 


From what we have ſaid, it ſeems 
evident that no invaſion can take place, 
until our fleet, intirely drove out of the 
ſea, is forced to hide itſelf for a conſider- 
able time in ſome harbour; and that 
ſuch an invaſion cannot be proſecuted 
with any probability of ſucceſs, unleſs the 
enemy is maſter of Plymouth or Portſ- 
mouth. Let us now proceed to examine 
the conſequences, in caſe ſuch an event 
ſhould happen. 

F 4 Suppoſing 
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Suppoſing the enemy is in poſſeſſion 
of Plymouth, he cannot remain there 
for ever; he will, in a ſhort time, be 
forced to penetrate further into the coun- 
try, in order to procure ſupplies of pro- 
viſion, or abandon his poſt for want 
of them. To remain there with any 
ſafety, he muſt occupy and fortify Mount 
Edgecumbe, and the ground behind the 
King's Brewhouſe, as well as all the 
ground between the Tamar and that 
branch of the ſea which runs under 
Mr. Parker's garden to the bridge at 
the three mile ſtone, coming to London ; 
he ſhould moreover have a body of 
troops in Mr. Parker's ground. Forty 
or fifty thouſand men would not be ſuf- 
ficient for the ' purpoſe, becauſe theſe 
being ſeparated from the ſea and the 
Tamar, could not, in caſe of an at- 
tack, ſupport each other; and if one 
only of them is defeated, the others muſt 
fall ſucceſſively, and in a very ſhort time. 
The greateſt part of the invader's army 
will naturally be poſted between the Ta- 
mar 


BE 


mar and the fea, by the bridge above 
mentioned, which puts the Docks, Store- 
houſe, and Plymouth behind them; this 
diſtance is near five miles, and requires 
twenty thouſand men to defend it, which 
they cannot eaſily do, for the ground riſes 
gradually from the ſhore to Dartmoor, 
ſo that you have every poſſible advantage 
in attacking their poſts. The moſt ſure 
method, however, would be to attack 
the corps placed at Mount Edgecumbe, 
which being beat, the others muſt be 
deſtroyed. Mount Edgecumbe is the 
key of Plymouth, and muſt be kept 
with care. 


Though the enemies are in poſſeſſion 
of all the different poſts above mentioned, 
and have thereby a place of arms, and a 
fine harbour for their fleet, with which, 
for a time, they may put an intire ſtop 
to all our trade and navigation, yet it 
can only be for a time. The combined 
fleet cannot always remain there, and the 
army confiſting of fifty or ſixty thouſand 

men, 
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men, cooped up in ſuch narrow limits, 
cannot ſubfiſt by the ſupplies brought 
from France. They muſt therefore ad- 
vance into the country or abandon it. 
The only decifive operation they could 
execute would be, to leave ten thouſand 
men at Plymouth, and with the remainder 
proceed directly to Hall Down, between 
Chudleigh and Exeter, which is about 
thirty-ſix miles from Plymouth. This 
poſition is very ſtrong, whether it is 
taken with the front towards Exeter, or 
towards Plymouth. There is no paſſing 
between the enemy's right, and the ſea; 
and by an ealy movement on the left, 
he is in the mountains, through which 
all the weſtern roads muſt paſs towards 
Cornwall. By taking this pofition, the 
enemy would be maſter of Deyonſhire 
and Cornwall, which would furniſh ſub- 
ſiſtance in abundance, and having Teign- 
mouth, Torbay, and Dartmouth very 
near, he would alſo receive from France 
whatever he wanted. Poſſeſſed of theſe 


advantages, and having a very ſtrong 
country 
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country eaſily to be defended, it would 
become difficult to drive him back; and 
while his fleet, deſtroying our trade, rode 
triumphant at ſea, we ſhould be reduced 
to accept of any peace he chuſed to 
dictate. It is therefore incumbent upon 
us to poſt ourſelves ſo, that we may be 
near enough to prevent an invading army 
from penetrating into the country, if we 
cannot hinder it from taking Plymouth. 
The means and method of doing this 
(of confining him to the ſhore) depending 
chiefly on the nature of the country, I 
ſhall therefore give a deſcription of it, 
ſo far as it relates to military operations. 


All countries are either open or c//e. 
By an open country, I mean that where 
an army, or a conſiderable body of troops, 
can almoſt any where - find ſufficient 
room to form in, and to act; conſe- 
quently, by a c/oe country, I mean that 
where an army, in the courſe of many 
miles, cannot find room to form and 
act in. By the word def/e, I mean a 

narrow 


( $6 1] 
narrow paſs formed by mountains, hills, 
foreſts, rivers, moraſles, hedges, &c. where 
the road is ſo contracted, that few men 

only can advance in front. In the firſt 
ſpecies of country, it is evident, that ſu- 
perior numbers muſt prevail, if the 
troops are equal in goodneſs, and the 
commander knows how to avail him- 
{elf of that ſuperiority; for this plain 
reaſon, that he can bring a greater num- 
ber of men into action at any given 
time, and at any given point, than his 
adverſary. Whereas in a cloſe country, 
number is nothing, and diſpoſition is 
every thing. In ſuch a country, points 
only can be attacked, and by a given 
number of men only. So that if you 
occupy theſe points, though otherwiſe 
much inferior to the enemy, you may 
bring more men into action than he, 
and conſequently prevail: beſides, theſe 
points may be ſuch as to enable you to 
attack him in front, flank and rear at 
the ſame time. 


England, 
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England, in general, is of this laſt 
kind; the weſtern country is not only 
very hilly, but alſo for the moſt part 
full of incloſures. As you come from 
Exeter towards London, it is ſo incloſed 
with hedges and ditches, that for many 
miles together, you do not find ground 
ſufficiently open to form twenty bat- 
talions upon; ſo that the high road, 
where an army can alone march, is one 
continued pats, or defile, winding at the 
foot of the mountains, or through the 
incloſures, of which you may ſee the 
ſpecimen in Plate II. Thoſe mountains 
and hedges, being properly occupied, an 
enemy cannot advance a ſtep; and if he 
is once engaged in them, he can never 
extricate himſelf out of the narrow la- 
byrinth, and will be forced to lay down 


his arms. 


There are two roads, which may be called 
military roads, from Plymouth to Exeter; 


the one paſſes by Ivy Bridge, Chudleigh 


and Aſhburton. The other by Ivy Bridge, 


Totneſs, Newton Buſhel, and over Hall 
Down 
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Down Hill to Exeter. On the firſt 
road there are but two places, viz. Hall 
Down, four miles beyond Excter, and 
a heath two miles beyond Chudleigh, 
where any conſiderable body of men 
can form upon. The remainder of the 
road is one continued defile, interſected 
by mountains, rivers, hedges and num- 
berleſs rivulets, beſides the Teign and 
the Dart, which come from Dartmoor, 
and fall into the fea, Though theſe 
are not very deep, yet being near the 
mountains, they are very rapid, and when 
the rain falls (which is frequent in the 
Weſt) become very dangerous torrents ; 
their beds are full of large ſtones, and 
the banks high, ſo that you can get 
over them only at the bridges, where the 
high road paſſes. The whole country 
between this road and the ſea coaſt, from 
Exmouth to Plymouth, is exactly the 
ſame, ſo that an army can march but 
in one column, If to avoid the diffi- 
culties and dangers which ariſe from ſuch 


a diſpoſition, the enemy ſhould ſeparate 
his 
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his forces, and advance in two columns, 
along the two roads above mentioned ; 
there being no communication by means 
of croſs roads, you may attack either 
or both columns ſeparately, for they 
cannot ſupport each other until they 
come to Hall Down: nor in all that 
tract of country is there a ſingle ſpot 
where you may not attack the enemy 
in front, flank and rear, fince the road 
is continually winding round the foot 


of the hills. 


Between the Teign and the Dart the 
ground is rather more hilly, and more 
eaſily defended. There is but one 
narrow road, which goes from Dart- 
mouth to Newton Buſhel, near which 
the tide flows. A few miles from 
Dartmouth, a branch of it turns off 
to Totneſs, and ſeveral paths from towns 
on thecoaſt, as Torbay, Paygnton, &c. 
come into the main road, leading to 
Hall Down or to Plymouth. How- 
ever, a body of men landing between 

Dartmouth 
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Dartmouth and Teignmouth, muſt fi- 
nally paſs through Newton Buſhel in 
their way to Exeter, or through Tot- 
neſs going to Plymouth There goes 
likewiſe from Dartmouth to Plymouth 
a road over the mountains, by Mod- 
bury. All theſe roads are equally dif- 
ficult, inſomuch that no wheel carriages 
are uſed by the farmers, who carry in 
their harveſt on horſes. The only 
proper places between Plymouth and Ex- 
mouth where ſhips can approach, are 
Dartmouth and Teignmouth ; but as 
the entrance is very narrow, and en- 
tirely commanded by mountains, a few 
battalions would caſily prevent a land- 
ing. 

From Teignmouth, towards Exeter, 
there runs a very high mountain called 
Hall Down or Haldon Hill, already 
mentioned. The top is a fine plain, 
where a numerous army might camp and 
act. All the roads, as I have ſaid, to and 
from the Welt, paſs over it; but an army 


Call 
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can come upon it only by the two roads, 
leading from Newton Buſhel and Ex- 
mouth, both very difficult. On the 
ſouth ſide towards the Teign and New- 
ton Buſhel, the hill is rapid. On the 
weſt ſide it falls gradually, and forms 
many ſmall hills, whoſe baſis form very 
deep ravins: theſe hills project quite 
into the ſea, which does not admit of 
any convenient place for landing troops, 
and is moreover fo ſhallow that no ſhips 
of burthen can approach the ſhore. 
Upon the whole, the country from 
Exeter to Plymouth is ſo extremely cloſe 
and difficult, that a few men, properly 
diſpoſed, will ſtop, and ruin a numerous 
army. 


From Exeter, where moſt of the 
weſtern roads join, there are but two 
roads towards Saliſbury, which may be 
practicable for an army; to Axmintter 
there is only one. At this place begin 
the two, one to the left through Yeovil, 
Sherborne, Shafteſbury, and over the 

G Downs ; 
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Downs ; the other to the right by Brid- 
port, Dorcheſter and Blandford, to 
Saliſbury. The firſt road as far as 
Shafteſbury is interſected by numberleſs 
hills and vallies, extremely cloſe and 
cultivated, fo that an army can march 
only in one column. There is ſcarce 
a fpot where you cannot occupy ſome 

Poſt acroſs the road to prevent an enemy 

from advancing, while the hedges on 

both ſides, lined with your infantry, 
would ſo embarraſs him, that he could 
neither advance or retire, or indeed make 
any defence on the ground for want of 
room to form a line. From Shafteſbury 
to Saliſbury the road paſſes over a narrow 
down, having on one fide a high ridge 
of mountains, which runs towards Bland- 
ford, and Cranbourn chace, and on the 
other a deep and wide valley very cloſe. 

This down is alſo cut by a great 

number of ravins, ſo that very often 

there is not room to form a fingle bat- 
talion. If the ridge of mountains, and 
the valley are cccupied, no army can 

proceed 
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proceed on the high road; nor can it 
be ſeparated into ſeveral columns, with- 
out expoſing them to be beat in detail, 
as from the nature of the ground they 
cannot ſupport each other. The road 
which goes by Bridport is extremely 
difficult till you are about two miles 
beyond that place; then the country 
opening as far as Saliſbury, becomes 
| leſs incloſed, and offers every where 
ground ſufficient to form a numerous 
army upon, and very proper for a ge- 
neral action, if you are ſuperior in ca- 
valry. 


From Saliſbury two roads go towards 
London: the firſt by Andover, Baſing- 
ſtoke, Bagſhot, Egham, Staines, &c. 
Near the ſeven mile ſtone a branch goes 
by Stockbridge over ſome very high hills, 
and joins it at Baſingſtoke : this branch 

paſſes through an open country, which 
however being very high, offers many 
excellent camps. The firſt is alſo car- 
ried for ſome miles through an open 

G2 country; 
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country ; but about Andover, and from 
thence to Baſingſtoke, and Hartford- 
bridge, it is very cloſe. 'The other road 
goes by Rumſey, Farnham, &c. through 
a country which is ſtill more cloſe than 
the former, and in proportion affords 
greater advantages in attacking the 
enemy. 


It is needleſs to proſecute this deſcrip- 
tion any further, becauſe I am perſuaded, 
that no army, however numerous, will 
ever be able to penetrate forty miles 
into the country, if proper methods are 
taken to oppole it, and if we know how 
to avail ourſelves of the numberleſs re- 
ſources which may be drawn from the 
face of the country. And I have no 
doubt, from the known experience, firm- 
'neſs, and abilities of the commander in 
chief *, but that the event, ſhould an in- 
vaſion take place, will juſtify the high 
truſt that his Majeſty has placed in him, 
and fully anſwer the expectations of the 
public, 

| * Lord Amherſt, 
| The 
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The deſcription I have given is ex- 
ceedingly imperfect, as no map, plan, 
or drawing, can convey a true military, 
and adequate idea of any country. The 
eye alone, and a good one, accuſtomed 
to view ground on a grand ſcale, very 
different from that of a parade, can do it 
effectually. I think, however, that 
what I have faid, if read with attention, 
accompanied with the Map annexed, 
(Plate 1.) will ſhew the lines on which 
the enemy can act, as well as the ad- 
vantages or diſadvantages of the coun- 
try, through which ſuch lines muſt 
neceſſarily paſs. The commander in 
chief, and his officers, upon examining 
the ground, will eafily fix the parti- 
cular points where to act, while theſe 
points, and -the motions of the enemy 
will ſhew 4o9w to act, as circumſtances 
may require, 
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Obſervations on the method of ranging the 
Troops, and of making War, &c, and 
adaitional detail of the Invaders di 
ficulties, 


HE French army has, no doubt, 

ſome advantages over ours at pre- 
ſent (the veteran regiments being almoſt 
all in America) : it is compoſed of old 
corps, which have been accuſtomed ta 
exerciſe and diſcipline for many years : 
the officers of the higher ranks have ſeen 
ſervice, and many of them have com- 
manded ſeparate corps during the laſt 
war. The habit of being united for 
a long time together, gives them a facility 
in manceuvring, a conſiſtency and adhe- 
rence of parts, if I may ſo call it, not 
ſo eaſily broke as in new levies ; all which 
muſt inſure them a great ſuperiority in 


4 plain and 9 country, and in a 
general 
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general action. In a cloſe country, 
where the combat is partial, and con- 
fined to particular poſts, valour and a 
good diſpoſition will ſupply, in a great 
meaſure, the defects inherent to new 
corps. 


Though in point of diſcipline, our 
enemies, at preſent, enjoy ſome advan- 
tages over us, we poſſeſs ſo many over 
them, in every other reſpect, that, if 
we ayail ourſelves of them, there can 
be no room left to fear the event of the 
invaſion, with which we are now 


threatened. 


1ſt, The face of the country forces 
them to march in one column ; and this 
difficulty alone overbalances almoſt every 


other advantage. 


 2dly, They have but little cavalry, 
which, from the nature of the country, 
may not, if we chuſe it, ever have an 

opportunity of acting. 
64 2dly, They 
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2dly, They can have no heavy artil- 


lery, and not many field pieces, com- 
pared to what we can bring into the field. 


4thly, They can have no other provi- 
ſions but what they bring with them, 
which, however abundant it may ſeem, 
will laſt only for a very ſhort time. 


3thly, They can never have a ſuffi- 
cient number of horſes and carriages to 
tranſport their ſtores, artillery, baggage, 
proviſions, &c. which will retard their 
march, ſo that they cannot advance above 
a mile or two in one day. 


6thly, When they proceed from the 
ſhore, they can form no magazines in 
the country, and muſt be ſupplied from 
their original depot; and when their 
line of communication is protracted to 
a certain length, half their army will 
not be ſufficient to eſcort their convoys, 
which you may, and mult intercept. 
This will not only retard their pro- 
2 greſs, 
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greſs, but very ſoon ſtop them entirely. 
and force their army to go back. They 
have but this alternative, to gain a great 
and deciſive victory, or abandon the en- 
terprize. They cannot remain on the 
ſpot, in a cloſe country, ſurrounded by 
mountains on every fide, and thoſe oc- 
cupied by our troops: and we have no- 
thing to do but to profit of theſe advan- 
tages, and avoid a general action. 


7thly, They cannot ſend detachments, 
or deviate from the great road, without 
being expoſed to certain deſtruction : 
whereas we, availing ourſelves of every 
croſs road and path, can without riſk 
attack their whole line of march, and 
ſoon throw it into confuſion. They can 
act on that only; whereas we can act 
where, and when we pleaſe. 


To theſe natural advantages we may, 

I think, procure others from a different 
manner of ranging the troops, and of 
carrying on the war, 
| The 


l! 

The preſent mode of ranging the in- 

fantry three men deep, armed with 

muſkets only, is ſubject to many and very 
great detects, 


Firſt, The line becomes too extenſive, 
and is therefore weak ; it cannot advance 
in any ground, particularly in a cloſe 
one, without the greateſt difficulties and 
delays, contrary to the very principle of 
military operations, which ſhould be as 
quick as lightning, 


Secondly, It is inadequate to almoſt 
every purpoſe of war, as well againſt 
infantry as cavalry, and proper only for 
fighting at a diſtance, If you approach 
the enemy, the line is too weak, the 
arms too ſhort for a ſhock, and veteran 
troops will have a decifive ſupertority, 
Placed behind entrenchments, hedges, 
ditches, &c. which naturally offer great 
advantages, you can make no reſiſtance 
from the moment the enemy attacks 
them, fo that unleſs you keep him off 

by 
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by your fire, he penetrates ſomewhere, 


and you muſt abandon the whole, or be 
taken in flank, and cut to pieces, 


To remedy theſe defects, I humbly 
propoſe, that the infantry be ranged four 
deep, and that the fourth rank be armed 
with a Pike eleyen or twelve feet long, 
two feet of which muſt be made of 
ſteel, two inches broad, to cut on each 
ſide, without any hatchet, or croſs bar, 
that it may eaſily paſs through the 
hedges. This fourth rank muſt be com- 
poſed of the talleſt and ſtrongeſt men. 


This formation will render the line 
leſs extenſive, ſtronger, and much more 
active, is proper for every operation, and 
particularly adapted to our country, every 
where incloſed with hedges and ditches. 
In a plain, no infantry formed in the 
uſual manner can reſiſt its ſhocks an 
inſtant, or even approach your line, 
much leſs if this is placed behind an 
entrenchment, or hedge. Moreover, if 
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you form a battalion or two into ſquares, 


protected by ſome howitzers on the 


flanks, no cavalry, however brave, can 


overturn them. The three firſt ranks 
protected by a cow of Pikes, which pro- 


ject before them at leaſt five feet, will 


feel the advantage, and ſoon find their 
ſuperiority in whatever ground they are 
attacked, as well as in attacking the 
enemy: (Plate 3.)—Let an experiment 
be made, the event will ſhew the ſupe- 
riority of the method I propoſe over that 
now in practice. It is a novelty. Very 
true ; and this novelty will not a little 
diſconcert the enemy. | 
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CHE 4A Fo: 
Of the Order of Battle. 


HE order of battle now adopted 

in , Europe is, in many reſpects, 
defective and abſurd. The infantry and 
cavalry formed three deep make the line 
ſo very extenſive, that it loſes all its 
activity, which is the ſoul of military 
manceuvres, and alone can inſure ſuc- 
ceſs : inſomuch that it may be eſta- 
bliſhed as an axiom, that the army 
which moves and marches with the 
greateſt velocity, muſt, from that cir- 
cumſtance alone, finally prevail. Our 
milifary inſtitutions exclude every idea 
of celerity ; hence it is that our victories 
are never compleat and deciſive, and 
that our attacks are reduced to ſome 
particular points, which gained or loſt, 


the battle is over; the enemy retires 
generally 
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generally in good order, becauſe from 
the extent and ſlowneſs of our motions 
we cannot purſue him with any vigour ; 
he occupies ſome neighbouring hill, and 
we have to begin again. Moreover, the 
poſition of the cavalry in a line on the 
flanks of the infantry, is ſuch that it 
retards the motions of the whole, be- 
cauſe none can advance unleſs the whole 
line does; beſides, it cannot from its 
fituation there ſupport the infantry, or 
be ſupported by it : the moment is loſt 
before you can bring the cavalry where 
it is wanted. The reaſon aſſigned for 
placing the cavalry on the flanks is ab- 
ſurd, viz. to cover the flanks of the 
infantry.—Pray, is not the flank of the 
cavalry much weaker than that of the 
infantry ? fince it cannot in any manner 
form a flank to protect itſelf, much leſs 
will it prote& the flank of the infantry. 
'Three or four battalions, armed with 
Pikes, and formed into oblong ſquares, 
are the only flanks which can effectually 


cover the line againſt infantry or cavalry, 
| and 
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and they muſt have, beſides field-pieces, 
ten or twelve twelve-pounders, and a few 
howitzers. (Plate 3.) 


Cavalry muſt never appear but in the 
moment it is brought to action, action 
being the very eſſence of the cavalry. 
When the ground, or other circum- 
ſtances, do not permit you to bring it 
to action, it muſt be kept back behind 
the infantry, whoſe flanks, ſecured as I 
propoſe, have nothing to fear. If you 
think your line too weak, though it is 
much ſtronger than any other formed 
in the uſual way, let every third or fourth 
battalion in the line be formed into 
ſquares, as thoſe in the flanks, and be 
aſſured nothing can reſiſt their efforts, 
much leſs overturn and break the line. 


In the manner our line is now formed, 
not a third of the army is engaged, and 
that ſucceſſively ; fo that numbers are of 
no uſe, and only ſerve to retard its mo- 
tions, and increaſe the expence, To re- 

medy 
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medy theſe defects I would humbly pro- 
poſe, that all the infantry be formed in 
ſuch a manner, that between each batta- 


lion, or regiment, an interval of one 


hundred and fifty yards be left ; behind 
theſe intervals I would have th e ca- 
valry placed in two lines at a proper 
diſtance, each ſquadron ſeparately, with 
intervals to manœuvre upon. (Plate 3.) 


The firſt advantage reſulting from this 
diſpoſition is, that you may extend your 


line to any length, without any danger. 
The ſecond, that you bring the whole 


into action at once, and though the 


enemy be double the number, you may 
out-flank him, and are in reality ſtronger 
than him, for you attack his whole 


front with ſuperior forces. The third, 
that the motions of the whole line 
are more rapid, as each regiment or 
battalion moves and acts by itſelf; and 


though ſome may be more advanced 


than others, no inconvenience can arife 


from it, becauſe if the enemy is im- 
prudent 
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prudent enough to break his line ta 
attack ſuch advanced battalion, upon the 
right and left, he will find others formed 
into ſquares to take him on both flanks ; 
and if he advances a. certain length out 
of his line, you order your battalion to 
ſtop, or even retire à la debandade, and 
in that inſtant you order ſome of your 
ſquadrons to move forwards through the 
intervals full gallop, and to charge pell- 
mell; as one horſeman acting in this man- 
ner has more real activity than ſeventy 
who advance and attack in a line as uſual, 
I faw once three hundred horſe attack a 
column of ſeven or eight thouſand foot 
in this way, which they defeated and 
diſperſed in three or four minutes. The 
fourth advantage is, that if your line is 
broke in ſome places, the enemy cannot 
avail himſelf of the diſorder, becauſe your 
cavalry advances, and gives the infantry 
time to recover. The fifth, that if your 
infantry breaks that of the enemy in any 
point, then advance your firſt line of 


cavalry to attack and diſperſe it, the 
H whole 
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whole moving forwards rapidly at the 
fame time, which will infallibly produce 
a general ſlaughter, and your victory is 
complete and deciſive. The laſt advan- 
tage of this order of battle which I ſhall 
mention is, that it is general, and equally 
adapted to every ſpecies of country, when 
an army can act in the leaſt, In an open 
country you combine the action of ca- 
valry with that of the infantry, and 
heavy artillery. In a cloſe country, where 
an extenſive line cannot be formed, the 
original formation of the troops enables 
you to act ſeparately, as the ground may 
require, by corps, detachments, brigades, 
or regiments, and that always with ſu- 
perior vigour and activity. 17 is peculiarly 
adapted to our country ; J hope, therefore, 
it will be received and applied on the 
preſent occaſion. 
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C HAP. VII. 


Of the general Method of making War. 


UR armies, however numerous, are 


or three lines, Between this army and 
that of the enemy, at a certain diſtance, 
the light troops, very often amounting 
to twenty thouſand men, form ano- 
ther army, which is called a chain to 


obſerve the enemy, prevent his coming 


upon you unawares, and cover the march 
of the grand army. Sometimes alſo de- 
tachments of them are ſent to eſcort your 
convoys, or to cover a certain diſtrict, 
while the army acts on another line, 
Theſe light troops, though very nume- 
rous, they conſider only as mere ſcouts 


to obſerve the enemy, inſomuch that on 


a day of battle they are not to be found, 


and ſeldom or ever take part in the 
H 2 action. 


united in one body formed in two 
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action. Whether you advance to the 
enemy, or the enemy comes to you, the 
light troops diſperſe to the right and 
left, and you hear no more of them till 

the next day. Why on ſuch occaſions 

they do not form on the right and left 

of the army, at a convenient diſtance, 

and attack the enemy on the flanks, is to 
me as inconceivable as the uſe now made 

of them appears ridiculous and abſurd. 
Four or five hundred men, including 

one hundred huſſars, diſtributed into 

ſmall parties in the woods, behind the 

hedges, near the high roads, would ob- 

ſerve the enemy much better than ten 
thouſand men. The motions of ſuch 
a body as that of an army of light troops, 
are too ſlow, and always before the eyes 
of the enemy, fo that he can mark them, 
and make ſome capital manceuvres with- 

out your knowledge. Whereas a chain 

of ſmall parties going every where, unite 
or diſperſe in a moment, and are always 
inviſible, ſo that it is impoſſible for 

the enemy to make any kind of move- 

| ment 
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ment without Your having timely no- 
tice. 


The great. defect of the preſent me- 
thod of acting is, that however nume- 
rous your army may be, if it is formed 
in one body, your motions are extremely 
flow. Secondly, the enemy may direct 
his march ſo that he outflanks you. 
Thirdly, you muſt have a great body of 
troops between you and him to watch 
his motions. Fourthly and finally, by 
marching againſt him in a line whoſe 
direction 1s perpendicular to his front, 
you cannot out-flank him. To remedy 
theſe very capital defects, I would beg 
leave to propoſe another mode of diſtri- 
buting the troops of which our army 
is compoſed. 


In order to explain what I have to ſay 
on this ſubject, I muſt premiſe, Firſt, 
that a man or body of men, as an army, 
can defend themſelves only in front; 
conſequently, if you can attack them on 
| Hz 
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either, or both flanks, you will eaſily 
beat them, and much more ſo if you 
come upon them in the rear, Hence 
it is that Nature points out the danger, 
and raiſes that panic with which an army 
is ſeized when the men apprehend that 
they are attacked in the rear ; conſcious 
of their weakneſs, they generally fly in 
confuſion, Sometimes the face of the 
country obliges an enemy to contract his 
front, as when he comes upon you in 
columns: then the moment is favourable 
to attack him, before he has time to 
form his line. Sometimes by your 
throwing up ſome Redoubts before 
your front, (Plate 3.) he is obliged to 
break his line, and to advance in columns; 
this likewiſe is an occaſion to attack 
him with advantage. Both are, how- 
ever, too generally neglected. Men, for 
the moſt part, fix on a given ſpot to 
fight, which they will not quit, though 
the enemy in his progreſs gives many 
opportunities to a ſucceſsful attack. They 
make their arrangements on paper, and 
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by the ſlowneſs of their movements abide 
by them, being utterly unable to form 
and execute new diſpoſitions, as cir- 
cumſtances may require. 


Beſides the circumſtances juſt men- 
tioned, which force an enemy to contract 
his front, there is a method of extend- 
ing yours, ſo that you may always 
out-flank him, though he be much ſu- 
perior in number. If you can form on 
a portion of a circle, whoſe branches pro- 
ject beyond his flanks, and the enemy 
perſiſts in advancing within that circle, 
or remains in a line as uſual, while 
you extend yours in a curve, ſo that you 
come on either, or both his flanks, it 
is evident that if you attack him in that 
diſpoſition, he muſt be beat (Plate 3.) 
I therefore propole that your army 
be divided always in five parts, three 
placed in the centre, one fifth on the 
right, the remaining fifth on the left, 
and each advanced more or leſs, as the 
nature of the ground permits, They 

H 4. muſt 
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muſt not be behind the enemy, and 
liable to be cut off, as happened to the 
Pruſſians at Maxen, unleſs the whole 
of your army is oppoſed to the enemy's 
flank; then indeed you may place one 
or both corps nearly behind him, if the 
ground is advantageous. They muſt, 
however, wherever poſted, have ſome 
certain and ſecure retreat, otherwiſe you 
expoſe them to great riſk, and perhaps to 
utter ruin and deſtruction. 


The advantages ariſing from this diſ- 
tribution of the troops are many. Firſt, 
In whatever ground you act it is equally 
applicable. Secondly, The motions of 
the whole army are more ſimple and 
quicker. Thirdly, The enemy can make 
no manceuvres without your knowledge. 
Fourthly, Whether he advances to the 
right or left, (for he cannot, without 
expoling his army to the moſt imminent 
danger, advance againſt your centre,) 
your corps which he is attacking may fall 
back, or be ſupported by the centre, 


while the other attacks the flank oppoſite 
| to 
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to it. If the enemy keeps his ground 
and waits your attack, then you act 
againſt both his flanks at the ſame time; 
or by lengthening your line to the right 
or left, encloſe his flank while you 
attack his front. In ſhort, while you 
can force him to attack within a portion 
of a circle, the victory is yours. This 
method, I repeat it, is general, equally 
proper for all caſes ; but more particu- 
larly advantageous, and even Dear 
for a defenſive war. 


Every army acts upon two lines, that 
on which it ſtands, and that which is 
drawn from the poſt it occupies, to the 
province 1t means to cover, or the places 
from whence it draws its ſubſiſtences. 
An army acting offenſively, departs from 
a given point where its dep#zs are lodged, 
and goes to a given point in the enemy's 
country. It is often and indeed gene- 
rally adviſeable for thoſe on the de- 
fenſive to avoid a battle; becauſe the 
conſequences are, or may be fatal. But 


it does not follow that you are to remain 
inactive: 
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inactive: what is then to be done? The 
anſwer is obvious. The centre muſt 
occupy ſome advantageous poſt, ſtrongly 
fortified, while the two corps or wings 
muſt a& day and night on the enemy's 
line of operation, If this is executed 
with vigour, he will ſoon be reduced to 
the neceſſity of attacking your centre, 
which you may avoid by taking a new 
poſition, and gain time or wait for it, 
while the two wings attack his flanks 
during the action; or elſe he muſt fall 
back to be nearer his depdts, or finally 
fend ſtrong corps againſt yours; and as 
theſe retire not on your army, he loſes 
his time and labour. By this diſpo- 
ſition of your troops you cover your 
country effectually, and prevent the 
enemy from advancing towards your 
centre. The further he advances the 
more danger he runs; for his line of ope- 
ration will be the longer and the leſs 
eaſy to be guarded. If, on the con- 
trary, you act offenſively, the enemy 


may find a thouſand ſtrong camps, from 
whence 
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whence yoy cannot force him by any 
attack on * front; but if you act by 
corps, as T propoſe, and direct your 
march on either flank, which enables 
you to act on his line of operation, you 
will in a few days force him to abandon 
his camp, and fight you on your own 
terms, or abandon the country. If he 
permits you to approach him, you may 
not only force him to abandon the coun. 
try, but oblige him to retire in a given 
direction. I do not therefore underſtand 
a General where he ſays, the enemy was 
poſted jn ſuch a manner that he could 
not be forced. I admit it could not per- 
haps be done by attacking his front ; but 
_ unleſs his ſubſiſtence grows under his 
feet, he may be forced to abandon any 
camp, if you. a& on his flanks and line 
of operation, which he cannot prevent 
but by taking another poſition. 


* 


The march of an army is juſtly con- 
ſidered as one of the moſt capital ope- 
rations in the art of war; I ſhall there- 

fore 
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fore beg leave to point out the principles 
on which it is to be formed. 


- Firſt, That it be executed in the leaſt 
time poſſible. 


Secondly, That the columns may be 
formed into a line with the greateſt 
59 8 


It follows Sa hence, that if the 
whole line, or lines, could march in front 
from one camp to another, this would 

be the moſt perfect way of marching, 
becauſe no time would be loſt in forming 
the columns for the march, or in replac- 

ing them in a line. Every officer will 
conceive that I mean a common march, 
when you advance in front towards the 
enemy ; for if you move on his flanks, you 
have nothing to do but to make the army, 
as it ſtands in two or three lines, march 
om its right or left; then you are in order 
of battle, by a ſimple movement to the 
right or left, on the ground where you 
ſtand. 
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ſtand. But as no country is ſufficiently 
open for an army to advance in a line, 
for any conſiderable diſtance, you muſt 
of courſe break that line, and march in 
ſeveral columns. The more numerous 
| theſe columns are, the better for the rea- 
ſons above-mentioned. The worſt of all 
conſequently is, that when you can march 
in one column only, becauſe it ſuppoſes 
that the whole army is in a defile, and 
expoſed to be cut in pieces by very few. - 
men, who occupy the ground through 
which ſuch a column is paſſing. This 
muſt be the caſe with the French, if they 
attempt to penetrate into this country, 
as appears from the deſori * we have 
given of it. 


CHAP. VIII. 
Tables of Diſtances. 
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A Tal of the Diftances by Sea between PLYMOUTH 
and Hakwicn, Tec. Tc. 


Dift. by land 
Leagues. in miles 

"| {Jfrom Lond, 

— —— 
From Plymouth to | 217 
Portſmouth | 50 | 73 
Dover 40 71 

Margate © 238 70 
Sheerneſs 40 
Tilbury Fort | FA 20 
Leigh 1 
Malden 15 38 

Landguard Fort and | 

Harwich 19 58 


A TaBLE of the Diſtances between Sea- ports in FRANCE 
7a Sea-ports in IRELAND and GRBAT-BRITAIX. 


Leagues N 

From Breſt to Galway 180 
Corke 100 

Plymouth 60 

Torbay 70 
Portſmoutn 100 

The Downs 132 

Cherbourg to Portſmouth 26 
Dieppe to Brighton 26 
Haſtings 5 

Calais to Dover 7 
Dunkirk to Ramſgate 15 
Margate 17 

Nore 25 


Diſtancet by Land between the principal Sea- ports on the 
French Coaſt, from BREST to — KIRK, 


From Breſt to Morlaix 18 
Treguier 15 
St. Bricouc 15 
St. Cas 12 
St. Maloes 6 
Granvilles 11 
CORE 26 
arfleur 47 
by Sea Havre 3 
. Dieppe 27 
Abbeville 20 
Boulogne 18 
Calais 11 
Gravellines 6 
Dunkirk 4 
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PART II. 


EXTRACTS FROM GENERAL LLOYD'S 
MILITARY HISTORY RESPECTING 
AN INVASION OF GREAT BRITAIN 
AND OF FRANCE, AND THE PRIN- 
CIPLES OF DEFENSIVE WAR. 


I. 
The difficulties a French army would en- 


counter in advancing from Exeter to 


London. 


HEN we penetrate with our 
great and very heavy armies into 
an enemy's country, it is with a view to 
conquer ſome provinces, fortreſſes, &c. 
and finding nothing upon the road to ſub- 
fiſt upon, we have fixed and determined 
points to lodge our ſtores and proviſions, 
from whence they are tranſported to the 
army, which muſt proceed from theſe 
given points to other fixed and determined 


points 
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points in the enemy's country, if you 
carry on an offenſive war; or from a given 
point in your own towards another on the 
frontiers, if you are on the defenſive, 
The line which unites theſe points, on 
which every army muſt act, is called the 
line of operation, and of all thoſe we have 
mentioned, is the moſt important ; for, 
on the good or bad choice of this line, 
the final event of the war chiefly de- 
pends : if it is ill choſen, all your ſuc- 
ceſſes, however brilliant, will in the end 
be found uſeleſs. Let us illuſtrate this 
doctrine by an example: (an invaſion of 
England from the fide of Plymouth). 


We will ſuppoſe an (enemy's) army of 
forty thouſand foot, and ten thouſand 
horſe, beſides thoſe required for the train 
of artillery, bread waggons, officers 
horſes, &c. which will amount to as 
many more. This army is at Exeter, 
and propoſes to advance to London, and 
has its magazines all at Exeter. I have 
only thirty thouſand men. I encamp as 

I 4 near 
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near Exeter as I can; and by occupying 
advantageous peſts, I will force him to 
employ a fortnight in marching to Dor- 
cheſter or Blandford, Till then I oppoſe 
the enemy in front, with ſmall parties 
only on his flanks ; but when he is arrived 
thirty or forty miles from Exeter, from 
which place alone he draws his ſubſiſt- 


ence ; inſtead of oppoſing him in front 


with all my forces, I place ten thouſand 


on his line of march, ten on his left 


flank, and the remaining ten along his 


line of operation, which goes from his 


camp to his depats at Exeter. The laſt 
will be diſtributed in four or five corps 


along that line, and form_a chain from 


one end to the other, ſo that a ſingle 


waggon cannot paſs unobſerved, and con- 


ſequently will be taken or attacked by 


ſome one or other of theſe parties. A 


hundred men will deſtroy as many wag- 
gons, by diſperſing the drivers, taking 


away or killing the horſes, breaking the 


carriages, &c. The enemy muſt, there- 
fore, ſend a ſtrong body of troops, ten 
thouſand 
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thouſand men, for example, to eſcort a 
great convoy. I then make a motion to 
the right with my whole army, fo that 
my left comes acroſs his left, my center 
and right go many mules beyond it. In 
whatever manner the eſcort 1s diſtributed, 
as part in the front, part in the center, 
and part in the rear of the convoy, I fay 
that neither ten nor even twenty thouſand 
can preſerve it ; becauſe theſe are chained to 
their convoy, and cannot quit it, nor the 
ſtation they occupy ; whereas my troops 
can engage, and attack, how, when, and 
where they pleaſe : they can attack and 
amuſe the eſcorts, in a paſs or a wood, 
which of courſe obliges the whole to 
ſtop, while two or three thouſand men, 
in ſmall parties, attack the chain of wag- 
gons from one end to the other. If they 
ſucceed in ſome places only, the whole 


will ſoon be diſperſed. 


It would be adviſable to attack that 
part which proceeds at the head of the 
convoy, with the greateſt part of your 

forces, 
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forces, if it goes ten or twelve miles from 
the camp; becauſe you may then cut it 
off entirely, and the whole convoy, and 
the remaining part of the eſcort, unleſs 
the enemy falls back immediately to aſſiſt 
them, which is no eaſy matter, as you 
have the centre and left of your army on 
his flanks, and rear in his retreat ; and 
moſt certainly he will arrive too late to 
prevent the ruin of his e which 
s our object. 
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If inſtead of being only thirty or forty 
miles from Exeter, as we ſuppoſe, he is 
a hundred, at Saliſbury for example; 1 
always ſuppoſe that all his proviſions, 
without exception, come from thence, 
or from any where elſe, a hundred miles 
off. I fay that ſuch an enemy as we ſup- 
poſe cannot remain a fortnight in that 

camp, though the convoys meet with no 
other difficulties but ſuch as ariſe from 
the length of the road, bad weather, 
accidents, &c. 


It 
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It is impoſſible to collect and maintain 
a ſufficient number of horſes, carriages, 
&c. to ſupply an army of fifty or ſixty 
thouſand men, including thoſe who fol- 
low the camp, with proviſions, ſtores, 
forage, &c. and to ſupply the convoy, 
drivers, &c. in their journey to and from 
the camp two hundred miles we ſup- 
poſe, which cannot be performed in leſs 
than twenty days. I am fo convinced 
myſelf of this, that if you place twenty 
thouſand foot, and five thouſand horſe on 
any ſpot, ſo that they ſubſiſt only upon 
what is brought from one given point, a 
hundred miles off, they muſt in a week 
go and meet their convoy, diſperſe, or 
periſh, 


Now if to theſe natural and unſur- 
mountable difficulties, you add thoſe 
which an able leader can create, by acting 
on the principles we have eſtabliſhed 
above, it will appear evident, beyond con- 
tradiction, that no army, great or ſmall, 
can act in a line of operation of a hun- 


dred 
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dred miles, provided you can keep the 
field; of courſe you mult avoid a general 
action. 


The more the country is incloſed and 
interſected by woods, mountains, rivers, 
paſſes, &c. the more difficulties the ene- 
my will meet with: the more croſs roads 
the more advantageous for you; becauſe 
they enable you to act on his line of ope- 
ration. In ſuch a country you may in al- 
moſt every ſpot lay ſnares for his parties, 
even for his whole army, with ſucceſs. 
Whoever weighs what we have ſaid will 
be convinced that the ideas and fears of a 
(F rench) invaſion were yain and abſurd. 


G——] L- dd proceeds to inculcate 
the principles of defenſive war. 


If he (the invader) attacks you, he 
muſt immediately bring you to a general 
action, that he may be enabled to beſiege 
ſome place of importance, form new de- 
pots, and advance further into the coun- 
try, 


=» 

try, until he forces you to abandon the 
whole, or make peace on the terms he 
preſcribes : it is your part to avoid a ge- 
neral action; for while you have an army 
in the field, and know how to manage it 
with advantage, he may, though much 
fuperior, be forced to abandon his project, 
and retire with a ruined army. Were 
you in condition to venture an engage- 
ment, with probable hopes of ſucceſs, 
you muſt not do it, becauſe if you ate beat, 
the conſequence may be fatal, and by 
conquering you only force him to tetire, 
which you may do without any riſk, if 
you adhere to what I ſhall fay on the 
ſubject. When he drives you, retire gra- 
dually from one ſtrong camp to another; 
ſkirmiſh often, but never fight a battle. 


A general ſhould ſcarce ever fight, 
when on the defenſive, but to preſerve 
ſome important place, and to hinder the 
enemy from taking winter quarters in his 
country, or force him to abandon it, if 


he is in poſſeſſion. 
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CHAP, I. 


Reflections on the Invaſs on of the Metro- 
Polis of Great Britain, * the Side 
ev France. 


N the coaſt of England there are 

three harbours, where a great fleet 
may ride with ſafety. The enemy muſt 
take one of them. Suppoſe it done, and 
that the Engliſh have not a ſhip left. 
Suppoſe farther, that there is a French 
army of fixty thouſand men encamped on 
Blackheath, and off London bridge. 


I fay there are two hundred thouſand 
men in England who have bore arms, I 
will put the half on horſeback, and the 
other half remains on foot : mix them as 
circumſtances may require. Then I place 
fifty thouſand men in Surry and Suſſex, 


and as many in Eſſex, who act on the 
enemy's 
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enemy's line, which on that ſuppoſition 
muſt go towards the Downs ; there being 
no other place where his fleet can anchor. 
Such a diſpoſition being made, and only 
half the number of men we propoſe em- 
ployed, I aſk any officer, any man of 
ſenſe, what will become of the enemy's 
army on Blackheath, or in any other given 
point, ſixty or ſeventy miles from the 
coaſt? It muſt periſh ; for undoubtedly 
no army can ſubſiſt on a line of ſuch 
length, as is that from France to Black- 
heath, over a branch of the ſea, and pe- 
netrate into the country, while we have 
an army of thirty or forty thouſand men 
only to oppole their ſupplies. No army 
can ſubſiſt in a country, unleſs it draws 
all, or the greateſt part of its ſubſiſtence 
from the country itſelf, and of courſe 
poſſeſſes a great tract behind it, and on 
every ſide to the right and left: for if 
you can act on the enemy's line he muſt 
retire ; and though he ſhould be in poſ- 
ſeſſion of ſuch a tract of country as we 
ſuppoſe, he cannot keep it, unleſs he is 

maſter 
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maſter of one or more ſtrong places, to 
enable him to ſeparate his troops, and put 
them into winter quarters. 


When the combined fleet (of France 
and Spain, 1779) appeared on our coaſt, 
the nation, unaccuſtomed to ſee an enemy 
ſo near, ſeemed much alarmed. I then 
thought it my duty to examine the poſ- 
fible reſults of an invaſion, and pointed 
out the means of defeating it, determined 
and fixed the lines on which the enemy 
muſt have-acted, had he landed, and the 
different poſitions the Engliſh army muſt 
have occupied on ſuch lines, to prevent 
him from advancing into the country, or 
keeping the poſt he had taken on our 
coaſt, When I conſider this ſubject in a 
military light only, I wiſhed almoſt that 
the enemy had made ſuch an attempt; 
becauſe once for all they would have ſeen 
the abſurdity, and danger of it, and we 
ſhould for ever have been cured of our 
fears, | tk 


The 
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The Ruſſians and Auſtrians in 1760, 
far from being able to keep Berlin, were 
extremely happy, after two days ſtay, to 
get away, though they had, undoubtedly, 
fifty thouſand men. This muſt always 
be the cafe if you attack an enemy in the 
centre of his dominions : whence it fol- 
lows, that you. muſt begin at one or other 

of the extreme provinces. 


Here we think proper to inſert a 
precaution reſpecting the attack, and ſe- 
curity of magazines and depots.— It was 
reſolved by the King of Pruſſia (during 
the late war) to fend a corps into Po- 
land, to deſtroy the enemy's magazines, 
which lay ſcattered over the country, be- 
fore the front of the Ruſſians, in ſmall 
defenceleſs towns and villages, guarded 
by only parties of twenty or thirty men; 
contrary to all rules of prudence, which 
require that no depot whatever ſhould 
be placed before the front, or in defence- 
leſs towns, They muſt always be be- 

_ hind 


for an army 


cannot, like a traveller, find inns on the 


road to refreſh and nouriſh at, 
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hind the army, or in the flanks, in 


[ 
towns, and well defended 
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Cit & P. II. 
Refle1ons on the Invaſion of the Coaſt of 


France from Great Britain ; and from 


the different Sides of the Continent. 


AVING deſcribed the frontiers of 
the principal European powers on 
the Continent, we muſt now return to 
conſider that. of France on the Britiſh 
channel. This frontier extends from 
Dunkirk to Uſhant, and round that point 
along the Bay of Biſcay, to Bayonne : in 
this line however there is but one har- 
bour, where a great fleet can be built, 
equipped, and ride in fafety, which is 
Breſt. Ships of the line are alſo built at 
Rochfort, and equipped there ; but few 
in number, and only few can. be kept 
there in ſafety : they ſoon periſh, becauſe 
the water is ſweet, though the tide runs 
very high and violent up the Charante. 
KS: In 
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In ſpeaking of the line of operation, 
on which an army acts, we have laid it 
down as an axiom, not to be contro- 
verted, that if it is of any conſiderable 
length, or interſected by mountains, 
paſſes, rivers, and of courſe, if it goes 


over a confiderable branch of the ſea, no 


ſolid enterprize can be executed on ſuch 
line, though your forces are much ſupe- 
rior to thoſe who oppoſe you. A pirate 
may land twenty men on the coaſt of 
France, or any other, rob a hen-rooſt, 
burn a few houſes, and run away to their 
ſhip, in ſpite of France, and its two 
hundred thouſand men, becauſe ſuch an 
expedition is executed in a few hours. 


In the late war, England, at a prodi- 
gious expence, made ſeveral attempts on 
the coaſts of France; the reſult was burn- 
ing ſome fiſhing boats, and by accident, 
I believe, ſome houſes, and were happy 
to come off. Their laſt exploit at St. 
Cas was, we know, very unfortunate. 
Whoſe fault was it? No doubt it was the 

fault 


3 
fault of thoſe who planned thoſe fine ex- 
peditions. Could we have burnt the ene- 
my's docks, ſtores, &c. at Breſt and 
Rochfort, it would have been of great 
importance, and worth trying : but every 
other object was by no means equal to 
the riſk or the expence, and never ought 
to be undertaken. No forces the Engliſh 
can bring on the coaſt will be ſufficient 
to take Breſt, or any other capital place. 
But for a moment I will ſuppoſe the 
French are aſleep ; that the Engliſh fleet 
and fifty thouſand men are at Breſt. 
What then? Why they muſt, in a ſhort 
time, return home, if they can: for 
ſurely they cannot remain at Breſt, which 
in a ſhort time will be ſurrounded by a 
French army, who will beſiege you in 
it : you muſt therefore abandon it, or ad- 
vance into the country : advance in the 
name of God ! You are at Rennes, the 
epital of Britany. What then, I aſk 
once more? Why, you will be ſurround- 
ed, your conimunication with Breſt and 
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your fleet cut off, and your army periſhes 
by the ſword, or by famine. 


What I fay of Breſt, which indeed is 
the only place on the coaſt where a fleet 
can for any conſiderable time ride with 
ſafety, is equally applicable to every other 
point on this coaſt, or any other coaſt 


whatever ; if your army meets with any, 


though very inconſiderable reſiſtance. For 


while your enemy can keep the field, and 
act on your flanks, you cannot remain on 
any given ſpot; and if you advance, you 
only precipitate your ruin. 


The frontier of France, towards Ger- 
many, begins at Baſil in Switzerland, and 
runs in various directions from thence to 
Dunkirk, in French Flanders. I ſhall 


divide this long line into three parts, and 


conſider each of them ſeparately. The 
firſt part goes from Baſil to Landau, and 
covers Alſatia; it is near 130 miles in 
length. The ſecond part goes from Lan- 
dau to Sedan, on the Moſelle, covers 

Lorrain 


1 

Lorrain on the ſide of the Electorate of 
Treves, the Dutchies of Deux Ponts, 

Luxemburg, and Limburg; it is 190 

miles in length. From Sedan down the 

Meuſe, to Charlemont in French Flan- 

ders, and thence to Dunkirk, goes the- 
third part, and is about 150 miles; ſo 
that this whole frontier is about 470 

miles. | 


The firſt part of this line is covered by 
the Rhine, on which are placed Hun- 
ninghen, New Brifac, Straſburg, and 
Landau; all which are very ſtrong. 
Straſburg has a bridge over the Rhine ; on 
the back part of Alſace runs a chain of 
mountains, which ſeparates it from 
Franche Compte and Lorrain; the diſ- 
tance between theſe mountains is from 
ten to fifteen miles. An army encamped 
near Straſburg, covered by the Rhine, 
and the fortreſſes above-mentioned, could, 
with eaſe, prevent an enemy from paſting 
that river, or at leaſt from beſieging any 
of them ; and without taking them all, 
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he could not poſſibly ſeparate his army, 
and take his winter quarters in Alſace, 
while the French have any conſiderable 
force encamped or cantoned in the moun- 
tains above-mentioned. I am therefore 
ſurprized the Auſtrians ever made an at- 
tempt on that ſide, and much more ſo, 
that the French were ſo very much 
alarmed at it. For my part, I am con- 
fident that an able general, at the head of 
thirty or forty thouſand men, fo far from 
being terrified at the approach of an ene- 
my, or oppoſing his paſſing the Rhine, 
would wiſh to ſee him ſhut up between 
the mountains, the river, and the for- 
treſſes; becauſe he would ſee the facility 
of preventing his repaſſing it at all, and 
of cutting him off entirely. Look at 
the map and judge. 
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The ſecond part of the French frontier, 
viz. the line which goes from Landau to 
Sedan, is very ſtrong both by nature and 
art, having ſeveral ſtrong places on it ; 
and the country before it no leſs difficult, 
being 
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being very mountainous, and conſequent- 
ly full of narrow paſſes. The direction 
of this line is concave towards that part 
of Germany; ſo that an enemy who ad- 
vances on that ſide muſt have his depots 
on the Rhine, at Monts, or Coblentz, 
or at Maeſtricht and Namur on the 
Meuſe; in both caſes the army, which 
I ſuppoſe encamped at Landau, can hin- 
der him from advancing from the Rhine, 
by acting on his line of operation on that 
ſide, while another of forty thouſand 
men, placed on the Meuſe, near Sedan, 
will prevent any army from advancing 
into Lorrain, or Champaign on that fide, 
as is evident from the inſpection of the. 
map. 


Whether we conſider the ſtrength of 
this line, the direction of it, or finally, 
the obſtacles which the country before it 
offers, it will appear that no enemy can 
approach it, much leſs attack it with any 
proſpect of ſucceſs. A ſmall corps poſted 
at Luxemburg might indeed advance from 

| thence, 
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thence, and ravage a few villages in haſte, 
but no ſolid enterprize can, we think, 
ever be executed on that fidc. 


The third and laſt part of the French 
frontier runs from Sedan down the Meuſe 
to Charlemont, from thence to Dunkirk, 
and is 1 50 miles in length. It has been 
the ſcene of ſucceſſive wars for near two 
centuries, the moſt expenſive, bloody, 
and durable of any recorded in the annals 
of mankind; of which the author pro- 
poſes giving the hiſtory on the ſame Plan 
this werk is wrote. 

This line is ſtronger by art than nature, 
having a prodigious number of ſtrong 


fortreſſes and poſts upon it; moreover, it 


projects in many places, ſo that an enemy 
can enter it no where, without having 


ſome of them in front, and on his flanks; 


his depots muſt be at Namur, Mons, and 
Tournay. An army of forty thouſand 
men placed on the Sambre, and another 


of equal force about Conde, will fo bridle 
I his 
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his operations, that he cannot advance a 
ſtep without imminent danger : for that 
army which we ſuppoſe on the Sambre, 
by maſking Namur, penetrates into the 
country to Bruſſels, &c. which will force 
the enemy to retire, and abandon his own 
frontier. In the preſent ſtate of Auſtrian 
Flanders, and the adjacent parts uf Hol- 
land, nothing could prevent the two ar- 
mies from over-running the above- men- 
tioned countries in one campaign. 


In the war for the ſucceſſion of Spain, 
at the beginning of the century, ten ſue- 
ceſsful campaigns brought the allies no 
farther than Landrecy, not thirty miles 
from the Auſtrian frontiers ; a very in- 
conſiderable defeat at Donain obliged 
Prince Eugene to raiſe the fiege of that 
place, and in a ſhort time abandon his 
conqueſts, the fruits of many victories. 


know moſt people ſuppoſe, that this 
was owing to the defection of the Eng- 
liſh : kad this never taken place, perhaps 
the 
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the Allies might in time have advanced 
to the Marne, and ſent parties to the 
Soyne: but will any officer ſuppoſe, that 
an army marching that line from Mons, 
Tournay, &o. could ſeparate and take 
winter quarters on the above-mentioned 
rivers, while the French were in poſſeſ- 
ſion of Picardy, Normandy, and Cham- 
paign ? No, it is impoſlible : the great 
fault of the French generals, when on 
the defenſive, was to oppoſe the enemy in 
front, whereas they ſhould have operated 


againſt their flanks. 


The final event of this long and bloody 
war ſhows the ſtrength of this frontier, 
and the prodigious reſources of the Houſe 


of Bourbon. 


From the deſcription we have now 
given of the French frontier, towards 
Germany and Flanders, though very in- 
complete, it appears that an enemy, 
though his dominions were on the Up- 


per Rhine, oppoſite to Alſace, would 
find 


1 3 


find it extremely difficult, or rather im- 
poſſible, to conquer that province, from 
whence alone he could penetrate into 
Lorrain, &c. 


That the ſecond part of the French 
frontier, from Landau to the Meuſe, can- 
not be attacked by any German power 
marching up the Moſelle, between the 
Rhine and the Meuſe, the event of the 
different wars, waged in Flanders, prove 
the ſuperiority of the French; I mean 
the ſuperior advantages they poſſeſs in 
acting on that frontier, which are indeed 
ſo very great, that no forces can be col- 
lected and ſupported in Flanders by the 
Houſe of Auſtria, the Engliſh, Dutch, 
or the German Princes, which can pre- 
ſerve that country againſt the efforts of 
the French : moſt certainly the Auſtrians 
alone cannot do it. 


The French frontiers, towards Swit- 
zerland, Sayoy, and Spain, are too ſtrong 
to 
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to be invaded by thoſe powers. The 
idea of paſſing the Var, and conquering 
Provence, is too ridiculous to deſerve a 
ſerious diſcuſſion. 
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A Sketch of the ſucceſſive Invaſions of 
Great Britain, by the Romans, the 
Saxons, the Danes, the Normans. 


HERE are no civilized nations on 

our globe, which have not, at one 
period or other, been over-run by invaders. 
If the Northern nations have been leſs ha- 
raſſed with theſe Hurricanes of human ava- 
rice and ambition, they are more indebted 
to nautical and geographical ignorance, 
and to their uninviting fituation and po- 
verty, 
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verty, than to their proweſs or martial 
pre-eminence, How long the Phœni- 
cians had exported tin from the South of 
Britain, before the arrival of the Romans, 
is, I believe, a chronological problem, 
and as yet unſettled, 


Julius Cæſar provoked, as he pretend- 
ed, at the aſſiſtance given by the Britains 
to their neighbours the Gauls, embarked 
with his victorious legions from the op- 
poſite coaſt of France, and landed, A. C. 
54, in Kent, on the banks of the river 
Stour, a few miles to the north of Dover. 
The ſucceſs of a powerful and martial 
nation, habituated, during the ſpace of 
ſeven hundred years, to military diſcipline 
and victory, may eafily be anticipated, 
when oppoſed by a banditti of naked but 
reſolute ſavages. The military weapons of 
the Britains conſiſted principally of ſpears 
and ſhields, and like the ancient Greeks 
and Romans, they combated alternately 
in chariots and on foot. Internal diſſen- 
tion rendered them ſtill more unequal 


10 


(- 1x68; 1 


to reſiſtance and concert. Their iſland 
was divided into a rabble of twenty-eight 
petty ſtates. and dominations ; the ſlaves 
of Kings and of Druids, who were 
prieſts,” prophets, and judges, 


Whether from the difficulty of acceſs, 


or the inſignificance of the object in thoſe 


days, the Romans contented themſelves 
with the ſubjugation of the ſouthern part 
of Britain, This, however, was up- 
wards of a century conteſted with them, 
in many bloody encounters, by the na- 
tives, conducted by their celebrated lead- 
ers Caſſivelaun, Caractacus, Boadicea, 
Arviragus, Galgacus, &c. To repel the 
incurſions of the Northern Picts and 
Scots, the Roman emperors and generals 
erected a chain of forts acroſs the narrow 
parts of the iſland, extending from the 
German ocean to the Iriſh channel; one 
of them between the Firth of Forth and 
the Clyde, the other between the Tyne 
and the Firth of Solway. The laſt was 
eighty. miles in length, and conſiſted of 
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a ſtrong rampart and ditch, with forts 
and towers interſperſed. More effectually 
to facilitate and ſecure their conqueſt, 
the Romans made four longitudinal and 
tranſverſe roads, diverging in oppolite di- 
rections from London; one of them ex- 
tending through York, and one to 
Dover. 


From the arrival of the Romans in 
Britain, to their departure, fills a ſpace 
of about five hundred years. During 
that interval, they had greatly depopulated 
the iſland in the recruit of their armies, 
and were under the neceſſity of finally 
abandoning it, and of recalling their le- 
gions for domeſtic defence. 


The departure of theſe celebrated and 
enlightened conquerors, and the over- 
throw of their Weſtern empire, was a 
calamity which Britain, equally with the 
reſt of Europe, had reaſon to deplore. 
The imperial ſeat of arms and arts was 


ſoon after ſupplanted by ignorance and 
ſuper- 
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ſuperſtition. The Romans firſt intro- 
duced ſtones and bricks into the Britiſh 
architecture. Until then, the natives 
were lodged in wretched wooden hovels, 
collected together in foreſts, ſurrounded 
with ditches and ramparts, and dignified 
with the appellation of towns. The 
principal Roman ſtations were, London, 
St. Albans, Malden, Dover, York, Cheſ- 
ter, and others of inferior note. 


During ſeveral ſucceſſive centuries, after 
the downfal of Rome, and the deluge of 
Northern barbarians, the greateſt part of 
Europe continued plunged in anarchy and 
ignorance. In the eighth century a ſimi- 
lar inundation of ravage and ruin was 
ſpread, by Mahomet and the Arabians, 
over a large portion of Africa and Afia. 
Britain was a ſharer in this general cala- 
mity, and chaos of mankind. 


Six centuries of the Britiſh hiſtory, 
after their emancipation from the Roman 
yoke, is filled with a frightful catalogue 
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of defenſive warfare againſt the Saxons, 
Danes, and Normans. The iſland, as 
before obſerved, had been ſtripped of its 
vigorous youth, and left in a ſtate of de- 
bility by the Romans. To this abdication 
of military tyrants ſucceeded civil diſſen- 
tions, anarchy, and famine, with preda- 
tory incurſions of the Pitts, Scots, and 
Iriſh, Theſe complicated calamities 
urged the diſtracted natives to implore aſ- 
ſiſtance from the Northern parts of Eu- 
rope, from thoſe military free-booters, the 
Saxons, Jutes, and Angles, who, under 
Hengiſt and Horſa, landed P. C. 450, on 
the iſle of Thanet, ſome miles north of 
Dover Straits. 


By ſubſequent intermarriages, by the 
aid of Pics and Scots, by a ſucceſſive 
influx of ſuccours from the Continent, 
and by along ſeries of wars, of barbarous 
ferocity and maſſacres, the ſouthern part 
of Britain, called England, became gra- 
dually partitioned into ſeven independent 
ſtates. In theſe violent ſcenes of war- 
fare, 
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fare, and exertions of national valour 
againſt foreign invaders, which continued 
to rage. during one century and a half, 
Vortimer, Pendragon, Arthur, Cadwallo, 
and Cadwallador, are enumerated amongſt 
the diſtinguiſhed princes and heroes of 
Britain. 
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Rong 


The Saxon heptarchy, as might na- 
turally be expected, was not of long du- 


ration. Its jarring members, after ex- J 
hauſting themſelves in mutual carnage | 


and depredation, were by degrees conſo- 
lidated into one monarchy. This union 
of the mutinous rivals was effected prin- 
cipally under Egbert and Alfred. The 
latter is commonly reputed not only the 
founder of the Engliſh monarchy, but 
likewiſe of the firſt Engliſh univerſity, 
Oxford, and of a more regular ſyſtem of 
legiſlation, into which was incorporated 
the meritorious cuſtoms and common law 
of the Saxons. Britain might then be 
compared to a ſhattered hulk in a raging 
ocean, and had not time to repair its da- 
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mages before another hurricane, ſtill more 
furious, was ready to overwhelm it. 


In the ninth century ſwarms of North- 
ern pirates from the borders of the Bal- 
tic, compoſed of Danes, Jutes, Norwe- 
gians, and Swedes, began to infeſt the 
coaſts of England, Ireland, and Nor- 
mandy, which they long kept in terror 
and alarm. Alfred fought in one year 
eight battles with them, and in his whole 
reign fifty- ſix land and naval actions. 
Throughout the ninth and tenth centuries 
theſe infernal confederates, in rapine and 
murder, made irruptions, with a numer- 
ous naval and land force, by almoſt 
every river and creek of England, between 
Northumberland and Cornwall. By in- 
flexible perſeverance, and a continual ſuc. 
ceſſion of re-inforcements, by treachery, 
diſunion, and faction amongſt the Engliſh 
nobility, theſe vagrant robbers and fiends 
eſtabliſhed themſelves in England, and 
three Daniſh Kings ſucceſſively domineer- 


ed over that turbulent monarchy. 
| | It 
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It was the misfortune of England to 


become once more a prey to foreign in- 
vaders. About the middle of the ele- 
venth century, Harold, by ſurprize, fac- 
tion, and audacity, and without proxi- 
mate pretenſions of birth, had ſeated 
himſelf on the Engliſh throne, and had, 
at the ſame time, to contend againſt a 
freſh irruption of barbarians from the 
Baltic, and againſt domeſtic inſurrec- 
tions, when William, Duke of Nor- 
mandy, laid claim to the Engliſh ſceptre. 
William was a deſcendant of thoſe Daniſh 
pirates, who, a century earlier, had ſpread 
themſelves oyer Normandy, and into the 
Mediterranean, as far as Naples and Si- 
cily. Although of ſpurious and mean 
deſcent by his mother's fide, William 
was related by blood to the legitimate 
Kings of England, and had been formal- 
ly adopted, in preference to Harold, by 
Edward the Confeſſor, the great patron 
of the Normans, and the firſt Juſtinian of 
England. At this period, theſe foreigners 
had attained to an exalted character in the 
| Ls - me 
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Engliſh church and ſtate, and moſt of 
the biſhops were William's countrymen. 


With theſe important advantages in 
his favour, and the Papal benediction on 
his expedition, William embarked with 
a fleet of 3000 ſhips, and 60,000 diſci- 
plined troops, the flower of all the war- 
riors of the Continent, conducted by a 
martial nobility, incited by military emu- 
lation, and by the propoſed ſpoils of 
England. This formidable army landed, 
P. C. 1066, at Pevenſey, in Suſſex, in 
the vicinity of Haſtings, and a few 
miles to the north of Beachy-head. Im- 
mediately before their arrival, the Danes 
had been ſtirred up to annoy England ; 
they had debarked in the Humber, Ha- 
rold had juſt defeated them, with great 
ſlaughter, when news reached him of 
William's actual deſcent in Suſſex. 


Errors, which in the ordinary occur- 
rences of life admit of excuſe and remedy, 


are in war frequently irreparable and fatal. 
Harold's 


1 


Harold's plan of operations was raſh and 
injudicious. His army was weakened by 
the recent encounter with the Danes, and 
by the diſunion of its leaders; he, not- 
withitanding, ruſhed, with impetuous ea- 
gerneſs, to a general engagement with the 
Norman invader. After a long and deſ- 
perate conflict near Haſtings, William's 
diſcipline and generalſhip prevailed, and 
Harold, with almoſt his whole army, 
were left amongſt the ſlain. 


William, though victorious, judged it 
prudent to turn aſide, and to attack Dover, 
ſo as to ſecure his retreat in caſe of adver- 
lity, and as a landing place and depot for 
freſh ſupplies. It contributed not a little 
to his future ſucceſs, that the ſtrong gar- 
riſon of this ancient key of England, and 
natural fortification, immediately ſurren- 
dered. But notwithſtanding this career of 
victory, the inhabitants of Kent continued 
intrepid and unſubdued. They briſtled in 
armour and defiance to oppoſe the invader, 


and unanimouſly gave him choice of im- 
| mediate 
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mediate battle, or a confirmation of be- 
ing governed by their ancient laws. With 
theſe favourable terms the ſubtle tyrant 
was glad to feign compliance, and ſoon 
after, by the influence of the clergy, the 
whole nation peaceably acquieſced in the 
change of Kings. Indeed the Englith 
had been early accuſtomed to the depoſi- 
tion and change of their monarchs ; and 
in many ſubſequent reigns the lineal ſuc- 
ceſſion was trampled upon, and decided 
by the ſword. 


Happily for Britain, this is the laſt 
ſucceſsful effort of foreign uſurpation. 
Never was conqueſt more complete and 
humiliating, nor King more abſolute, 
than this ſpurious Norman. With him 
the feudal ſyſtem was introduced, in ty- 
rannic pomp, into England, and the 
people became alternately oppreſſed with 
monarchical tyranny, or imperious ariſto- 
cracy. He degraded and proſcribed all 
the ancient nobility of England, and cone 


fiſcated their eſtates, in order to provide 
- for 
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for his military followers. During ſeveral 
generations after, no Briton nor Saxon 
was promoted to offices of rank or truſt, 
He laid waſte many towns and villages 
in Hampſhire, to make a foreſt for 
game and deer, which were guarded with 
diſtinct and faoguinary laws; and the 
hunting and ſhooting of which was then 
the principal amuſement of an illiterate 
nobility. | 


In theſe long and ferocious ſtruggles 
againſt a foreign yoke, the race of ancient 
natives was nearly exhauſted; The for- 
treſſes of Wales were the principal aſy- 
lums of the ſurviving wreck ; and even 
at this day the deſcendants of thoſe Bri- 
tains ſeem almoſt a diſtinct nation. 


CHAP. 


Ta» 


CHAP. II. 


Of the Cruſades againſt France, and 
againſt the Infidels in Paleſtine. The 
Incorporation of Ireland, Wales, and 
Scotland, with the Engliſh Monarchy. 
Curſory refletions on the Conſtitution 
and Policy of England during the laſt 
700 Years, Of the modern and remote 

Acquiſitions to the Britiſh Empire. 
The comparative Growth of France. 


FTER the Norman invaſion, a 
conſiderable portion of the ſeven 
following centuries of the Britiſh hiſtory, 
at leaſt ſo far as it relates to our ſubject, 
is filled up with a turbulent narrative of 
crufades againſt France; with religious 
cruſades againſt the infidels in Paleſtine ; 
with various acquiſitions of internal and 
external ſtrength ; with domeſtic factions, 
plots, conſpiracies, and executions ; with 
papal and clerical uſurpation, impoſture, 
bigotry, 
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bigotry, and fanaticiſm; and from the 
rude ſtate of agriculture and medicine, 
with frequent viſitations of famine and 


peſtilence. 


In the Norman invaſion, and the un- 
profitable appendages in France thereby 
added to the Engliſh monarchy, we may 
trace the firſt ſeeds of thoſe fatal animoſi- 
ties and bloody conteſts, which have 
continued to waſte their reſpective ſub- 
jects and treaſures during a ſeries of ſeven 
hundred years. In Edward the Third's 
reign, and fourteenth century, thoſe na- 
tional prejudices and jealouſies were re- 
kindled with freſh fuel and conflagration. 
From this reign down to the end of Henry 
the Fifth, who was crowned at Paris, 
the Engliſh continued throughout one 
entire century, to acquire the aſcendent, 
and to maintain their dominion over many 
provinces in France. 


It is alſo worthy of remark, that during 
this victorious career of England, when 
I ihe 
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ſhe conquered many weſtern and ſouthern 
provinces in France, and held her princi- 
pal ſea ports on the channel coaſt, when 
Crecy, Poitiers, and Agincourt, were 
amongſt the catalogue of her trophies, 
that ſhe was not only unſupported by 
Scotland, but had, at the fame time, to 
defend herſelf againſt that brave northern 
neighbour, whoſe imperious nobles were 
penſioners and partizans of France. Eng- 
land might then be ſaid to combat France 
with her right hand, and Scotland with 
her left. After Henry the Fifth's bril- 
liant reign, we may date the declenſion of 
the Engliſh power over France. This 
retrograde change of fortune was not a 
little promoted by the latter declining to 
riſk any general action: a wiſe maxim 
taught them by dear bought experience, 
and which in the end preſerved them from 
ruin. About one century after, that is, 
about the middle of the ſixteenth, in 
Mary's odious reign, the ſurpriſe and cap- 
ture of Calais emancipated France from 


the uſurpation and intruſion of Britain, 
which 
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which ſhe had been compelled to ſubnitt 
to during five hundred years. 


Calais, whoſe memorableg fiege, two 
hundred years before, had occupied Ed- 
ward the Third eleven months, was now 
by ſtratagem taken in eight days. It had 
been an annual expence to the crown of 
England of 19000l. which was then one- 
third of the charge of government in 
time of peace. It was of no uſe to the 
defence of England, except perhaps as a 
military ſchool, and as a convenient door 
and acceſs into France; and probably 
Havre de Grace at the mouth of the Seine 
would have been a more important ſta- 
tion. 


On the other hand we may remark, 
that there are no inſtances in this whole 
interval of five centuries, after the Nor- 
man invaſion, wherein France ventured 
to ſet foot in England, except once, by 
the expreſs invitation of the Engliſh no- 
bles, and mandatory anathemas of the 

Pope, 
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Pope, during the turbulent reign of Jolin; 
once during the unfortunate - reign of 
Henry VI. and once in an unſucceſsful 
expedition againſt the Iſle of Wight, in 
the reign of Henry VIII. 


The Romans acted with far ſuperior 
policy and judgment to the Engliſh, in 
not venturing upon any foreign invaſion 
before they had reduced all Italy under 
their dominion. They ſpent five centu- 
ries of inceſſant domeſtic war in laying 
the foundations and platforms of their 
internal ſtrength and ſolidity, before they 
embarked in the conqueit of the adjacent 
ſmall iſland of Sicily. 


England, on the contrary, was hur- 
ried, with premature and fruitleſs ambi- 
tion, into wars againſt France, and into 
religious cruſades againſt the infidels of Pa- 
leſtine. In this epidemical fanaticiſm, the 
Engliſh ated a conſpicuous part, and 
ſome of their monarchs were at leaſt fig- 


nalized for exploits of valour. From 
theſe 
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theſe frantic expeditions to Aſia, the ſpirit 
of romance, chivalry, and- tournament, 
was-uſhered into England, and continued 
down to the laſt century a predominant 
paſſion and paſtime. This ſpirit of Quix- 
otiſm, which, in ſome reſpects, reſem- 
bled the heroic and carly ages of Greece, 
in its collateral effects, contributed eſſen- 
tially to introduce civilization and liberty, 
together with Arabian literature, and 
their tranſlations of the Greek and Roman 
fragments; and it atoned, in a great de- 
gree, for the importation of that foreign 
leprous ſcurf with which Europe was, 
for many generations after, inundated. 


During the twelfth and thirteenth cen- 
turies, two domeſtic acquiſitions, of im- 
menſe moment in their future conſe- 
quences, were made to the Engliſh crown 
and ſtrength; and two centuries later, a 
third and precious diadem was added to 
theſe. The reader will perceive that I 


allude to Ireland, Wales, and Scotland. 
M The 
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The Iriſh, like the Engliſh, had ſmart- 
ed under the invaſion of the Northern 
pirates from the Baltic. After theſe, Henry 
II. 1172, was invited by ſome of the 
. diſcontented princes of Ireland to invade 
that iſland, which was then ſunk in ex- 
treme ignorance, barbariſm, and poverty, 
and diſtracted with public diſcord. Si- 
milar motives had induced the Engliſh to 
invite the Saxons into Britain; and in 
. both inſtances the auxiliaries became 
maſters. There were then three principal 
ſovereignties in Ireland, beſides many 
ſmall independent ſtates, tribes, and 
clans, who, like all hords of barbarians, 
were conſtantly exerciſing rapine and vio- 
lence againſt each other. In conſequence 
of theſe civil diſſentions, and probably 
an inferiority in military tacticks and diſ- 
cipline, Ireland ſeems to have ſubmitted 
almoſt without reſiſtance, to a handful of 
private adventurers from England. Der- 
mot, King of Leinſter, gave his daughter 
in marriage to one of the leaders of this 
expedition; and this ſubmiſſion was ſoon 


aſter 
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after more generally acquieſced in, and ra- 
tified to Henry in perſon, who, beſides 


the Engliſh monarchy, held extenſive, 
hereditary, and acquired poſſeſſions in 


France. 


Edward the Firſt was aſſiſted by both 


the Iriſh and the Welch in his conqueſt 
of Scotland; and Edward the Third had 
ſix thouſand Iriſh in his army at the battle 
of Crecy in France, The vaſlalage,. 


however, of Ireland to England was long 
merely nominal, and even unprofitable to 


the invaders. During five centuries after 


the 2d Henry, the Iriſh remained favage, 
untractable, and rebellious ; and ſcarce. a 
reign elapſed without an inſurrection in 
that iſland. In many of theſe inſtances, 
however, the Iriſh were the ſtupid inſtru- 
ments of a faction in England. Hume 
obſerves, that the horrible and abſurd 
« oppreſſions which the Iriſh ſuffered. 
ce during many centuries, under the Eng- 
ce liſh government, had fired them with 
« indignation and the ſpirit of reſiſtance. 
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« From this ill-judged policy, the native 
« Triſh were treated as beaſts, and became 
« ſuch. They were often excluded from 
« law, juſtice, and protection, and joined 
« the rancour of revenge to untamed bar- 
« barity Henry the Eighth, about 
three centuries ago, was the firſt who 
added the title of King of Ireland to the 
other Engliſh titles of ſovereignty. But 
it was not until the latter end of Eliza- 
beth's reign, that this fertile iſland was re- 
duced into legal ſubordination ; nor until 
that of her ſucceſſor, James the Firſt, 
that it gave hopes of being an uſeful ac- 
quiſition to the Engliſh nation. Eliza- 
beth founded a ſumptuous Univerſity at 
Dublin ; and James the Firſt, with meri- 
torious ſagacity, contributed to its civi- 
lization, by the introduction of Engliſh 
laws, agriculture, and arts, together 
with colonies of Proteſtant ſubjects from 
the ſouth and north of Britain, 


The infamous confederacy of the na- 
tive Iriſh, in the maſſacre of forty thou- 
i” ſand 
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fand of theſe coloniſts, during the civil 

wars of Charles the Firſt, originated from 

papal bigotry, intrigues, fanaticiſm, and op- 

preſſion, and their apprehenſions of total 

extermination. The Engliſh had been 

exaſperated, by mal-treatment, to act the 

ſame vindictive tragedy againſt both the 

Romans and the Danes. Afterwards, 

under the triumphant uſurper and tyrant, 44 

Cromwell, moſt of their lands were wan- 0 
tonly portioned out to the Engliſh, who 4 

advanced money to his parliament, ſome 
amongſt his ſoldiers in lieu of arrears, 

and ſome ſold to the rich corporation of 

of London. In truth, until the preſent 

century, Ireland was governed by a ſpirit 

of rank folly, ignorance, and tyranny, to 
which nations, as well as individuals, are 

too prone. In the wild projects and pre- 
judices of the Engliſh monarchs for con- 
quering France, they had neglected infi- 
nitely more uſeful occupations of domeſtic 
union and improvement; an error which, 
in ſubſtance, though not in form, has con- 
tinued, down to the preſent day, to infect 
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the Britiſh cabinet; and is one, amongſt 


many other proofs, that habit, more 
reaſon, governs mankind and ſtateſmen. 


Wales, until the firſt Edward's reign, 
had been, in a great meaſure, defended 
by its inacceſſible - mountains and defiles 
againſt the Saxon, Daniſh, and Norman 
invaders. It had, throughout many ages, 
remained a diſtin& and independent prin- 
cipality of the ancient Britons, and had 
frequently moleſted the Engliſh borders 
with predatory incuffions. But after va- 
rious ſtruggles againſt Edward the Firſt, 
it was finally incorporated, 1272, with 
the Engliſh monarchy, accepting as its 
nominal prince, the heir apparent of the 


Engliſh throne, ' + 


The Scotch hiſtory is a doleful repeti- 
tion of predatory warfare and domeſtic 
faction. Throughout almoſt every reign, 
from the Norman invaſion to the ſixteenth 
century, the Scotch had infeſted the Eng- 
liſh frontiers with rapine and devaſtation. 
| The 
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The Northern and Southern inhabitants 
of the ſame iſland were inceſſantly occu- 
pied, like. ferocious ſavages, in tearing 
each other to pieces. They might be 7 
compared to two nations of rival gladia- 1 
tors, who made fighting their amuſement 1 
and trade. The Scotch King and Parlia- 
ment, as well as the Iriih Chieftains; had 
been forced to do homage to Henry the 
Second. In the thirteenth century, Ed- 
ward the Firſt again reduced Scotland un- 
der the Engliſh ſuꝭ jection; and it was 
re- conquered by Edward the Third: but 
in all theſe inſtances, it found means ſoon 
after to revolt, and to ſhake off the yoke. 
Scotland, in its reſiſtance againſt Engliſh 
encroachments, had pre-eminent advan- 
tages over Ireland, by being combined 
into one monarchy; and afterwards in 
being aſſiſted by France, with whom ſhe 
was long united in an offenſive and de- 
fenſive league. Without this extraneous 
aſſiſtance, Scotland could never have ſo 
long maintained her barbarous indepen- 


dence againſt her more powerful neigh- 
M 4 bour. 
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bour. After Edward the Third's time, 
a war with France generally produced 
hoſtilities with Scotland, and invaſion of 
the Engliſh frontiers. 

So late as Elizabeth's reign, in the ſix- 
teenth century, the Scotch had very little 
to boaſt of their attainments in law or 
order, in arts or commerce. Their ruling 
conſtitution conſiſted, in fact, of an 1g» 
norant and turbulent ariſtocracy, and bel- 
ligerent clans of ſubmiſſive vaſſals. It was 
of little conſequence to them how their 
laws were framed, while their exorbitant 
ariſtocracy had it ſo much in their power 
to prevent their execution. The begin- 
ning of the ſeventeenth century, when the 
union of the crowns of Scotland and Eng- 
land commenced, in the perſon of James 
the Firſt, forms a moſt important and 
happy epoch to both the Northern and 
Southern inhabitants of Britain. It was 
indeed time for thoſe ſhocking ſcenes, 
which pollute every page of the Britiſh 
hiſtory, to terminate, and by which 
| | more 
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more than one million of lives were ſa- 
crificed. Laſtly, the union of the two Par- 
liaments, at the beginning of the preſent 
century under Queen Anne, drew into a 
ſocus the united ſtrength and reſources of 
the whole iſland. Until this complete 
aſſimilation and coaleſcence with Eng- 
land, the government of Scotland had, 
from the beginning, been expoſed to in- 
ceſlant ſedition and convulſion; and after 
groaning for ages under a factious nobi- 
lity, it was, in the laſt century, infected 
and debaſed by a diſmal fanaticiſm. 


Let us next examine, with all poſſible 
brevity, whether England, in this period, 
was a pattern of moderation, wiſdom, 
and liberty to her neighbours, and to the 
additional members of her empire. Some 
reigns after the Norman invaſion, the 
kings of England were more, abſolute 
than thoſe of France, who were kept in 
ſubjection by a powerful and mutinous 
ariſtocracy, In the twelfth century the 
regal ſcale ſunk in England, and ariſto- 

Cracy | Wi) 
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cracy reached its ſummit. The confede- 
racy of a few powerful barons was then 
capable of ſhaking the throne. Between 
theſe conteſts of king and barons, and of 
pope and clergy, England was long agi- 
tated, and plunged headlong from the 
extremities of one faction into another. 
The feudal ſyſtem was every where pro- 
ductive of diſcord and civil war. The great 
Charter, extorted from John in the thir- 
teenth cefitury, and other old ſtatutes and 
privileges were all ſufficiently clear in fa- 
vour of liberty, but they were inceſſantly 
violated. Voltaire, however ironically, 
might with truth ſay that ſome centuries 
of the Britiſh hiſtory ſhould be written by 
the hangman. It is notorious, that in the 
\ contentions for the throne, between the 
York and Lancaſter factions, the greateſt 
part of the ancient nobility of England 
were exterminated in the field, or on 
ſcaffolds, Theſe long and bloody wars, 
which continued throughout fix reigns, 
from Henry IV. to Henry VII. were at 
length healed up by the union of the con- 

tending 
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tending families. But other diſguſting 
and abominable ſcenes of domeſtic cala- 
1 were nne 

8 By che! Refoiniktion, a torch of reli. 
gious diſcord and perſecution was kindled 
throughout Europe. During the Saxon 
Heptarchy, the Chriſtian ſyſtem of reli- 
gion which had been imported from Italy 
into England, before the departure of the 
Romans, was finally eſtabliſhed, and had 
ſupplanted the groſs ſuperſtition and ido- 
latry of the Saxon oracle Woden. After 
the Norman invaſion, England was, for 


many centuries, the moſt ſuperſtitious of 


all the remote provinces under the papal 
hierarchy. Cruſades, and intrigues with 
- the court of Rome, continued through- 
out many ages the principal occupation and 
policy of European courts. But, about 
four hundred years ago, J. Wickliffe, a 
prieſt bred at Oxford, the founder of the 
ſect called Lollards, founded the alarm of 
.. Clerical impoſture and uſurpation throug- 
out Europe. This reprehenſion of papal 


arrogance, 
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arrogance, both in theory and practice, 
was revived with more aſperity by Luther 
and Calvin; and ſoon after the diſmem- 
berment of the Engliſh church from the 
Roman pontiff was effected under a bi- 
gotted and tyrannic monarch Henry VIII. 
By this great event, and by the revival 
and diffuſion of literature, a general ſpirit 
of reſiſtance and reformation, both civil 
and religious, was excited throughout 
England. 


The religious caſuiſtry and factions, to 
which this innovation gave birth, conti- 
nued to ferment during ſeveral genera- 
tions, and to produce direful ſpectacles of 
fanaticiſm and animoſity. The infernal 
plot of the degraded Catholic fect, in 
James the Firſt's reign, to blow up the 
king and parliament with gunpowder, 
is one amongſt many other inſtances of 
this religious rage and miſchievous frenzy. 
Puritanical piety, or rather fanaticiſm, 
which, in Cromwell's time, had been 
ſtretched to abſurd and reprehenſible ex- 

tremes, 
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tremes, on the Reſtoration fell into diſere- 
dit. Pretenſions to ſanctity could not af- 
terwards paſs ſo current; gravity could not 
ſo eaſily impoſe for wiſdom, formality for 
virtue, and hypocriſy for religion. But the 
Calvaniſtic and other Proteſtant ſectaries, 
however ridiculous and diſguſting in their 
manners at that time, have the merit of 


kindling the firſt ſparks of liberty againſt 


the aſſumed prerogative of the crown. 
A conſiderable part of the ſeventeenth cen- 
tury, from Charles the Firſt to the Re- 
volution, is ſtained with civil wars be- 
tween prerogative and privilege, whoſe 
ravages were ſpread throughout Britain 
and Ireland. 


The ancient arts and ſciences, and par- 


ticularly juriſprudence, were as early im- 
ported from Conſtantinople and Italy into 
England, as into France, and made equal 
advances. In the twelfth century a copy 
of the celebrated Roman juriſprudence, 
called Juſtinian's Pandects, was diſcover- 
ed by accident in Italy, and was ſoon 

ſpread 
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ſpread over Europe. It was cultivated 
with peculiar avidity in the Engliſh uni- 
verſities. But notwithſtanding Juſtinian, 
Magna Charta, and the boaſted rudiments 
of the "Engliſh conſtitution, it is an in- 
controvertible fact, that no ſyſtem of ra- 
tional and general liberty prevailed in this 
iſland until the preſent century. That 
ineſtimable modern diſcovery, the art of 
printing, has contributed equally to en- 
lighten the ſcience of legiſlation, as well 
as all the other arts and ſciences. But, li- 
ty of the preſs, and even of ſpeech in 
parliament, was unknown in the age of 
James the Firſt; and the Star Chamber, 
and High Commiſſion court, were little 
better than excreſcences of the inquiſi- 
tion. By the Reformation in 1688, the 
king and people were firſt taught to 
know their proper boundaries. Until this 
event, prerogative and privilege had been at 
inceſſant variance. In the laſt and preſent 
century, the Engliſh Houle of Commons, 
aided by the general progreſs of literature 
and know ledge, gradually. reſcued the 

kingdom 
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kingdom from ariſtocratical, and regal 


tyranny, and from the tyranny of a uſurp- 
ing faction. The authority and mutual 


encroachments of every part of our mixed 
government has been ſince more accurate- 


ly defined, and circumſcribed within 
due limits. Candour however muſt ad- 
mit, that we are not yet exonerated from 
a mixture of vicious policy, under colour 
of conſtitutional principles. 

The era of the external and remote 
additions to the Britiſh empire are poſte- 
rior to the diſcovery of America, and of 
the paſſage to Aſia by the Cape of Good» 
Hope, both which are not far ſhort of: 
three hundred years. Theſe diſcoveries: 
uſhered Britain and France into a variety. 
of remote poſſeſſions in both theſe hemiſ- 
pheres. 80 early as James the Firſt's 
reign, colonies from Britain began to be 
ſettled in the continent of America, and 
in the iſland of Barbadoes : and during 
the civil wars of Charles the Firſt, New 
England and Maryland received Britiſh 

_ coloniſts 
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coloniſts from the wrangling ſectaries of 
Proteſtants and Catholics. During the 
| uſurpation of Cromwell, Jamaica was 
wreſted from Spain; and in the begin- 
ning of the preſent century Gibraltar, 
Although an Engliſh commercial com- 
pany had traded to India from the begin- 
ning of the ſeventeenth century, yet the 
Principal: part of the vaſt dominions of 
Britain in Hindooſtan was acquired during 
the preſent century, and even in the pre- 
ſent generation. 


In the courſe of the laſt few years, an 
erroneous ſyſtem of policy, and the na- 
tural cravings of independence, have, 
with the aſſiſtance of France, ſevered the 
greateſt part of her trantatlantic empire 
from Britain. In conſequence of this 
difaſter, 'I leave it to others to decide, 
whether, in ſtating the balance of emi- 
gration, of the galling load of taxes, of 
the neglect of domeſtic improvement for 
foreign. colonization and commerce, Great 


Britain is, upon the whole, a gainer or 
lofer 


4 


io. 


loſer by her rapaciouſneſs of dominion in 


the Weſtern hemiſphere. -I feel equal 
diffidence and averſion to hazard any pre- 
ditions on the fate and duration of her 


Aſiatic empire in Hindooſtan. All I ſhall 


obſerve is, that legiſlators ſhould extend 
their views to diſtant ages of futurity, 
and infinitely beyond the contracted ſpan 
of the human generation. I do not re- 
colle& that Athens was long enriched by 
her diſtant colonies ; and many reaſons 
induce me to think, that they ſhovld be 
conſidered not as principal, but as ſubor- 
dinate pillars in the architecture of the 
Britiſh empire. 


France, during the period now under 
review, kept pace with, or rather out- 
ſtripped England in acquiſitions of inter- 
nal ſtrength and ſolidity. By conſent, 
force, or fraud, ſhe added a number of 
large provinces, excluſive of thoſe wreſted 
from the Engliſh, to all fides of her vaſt 
empire. At the ſame time, by the hu- 
miliation of her mutinous and overgrown 

N vaſſals, 
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vaſſals, her monarchy became infinitely 
more formidable and vigorous. Spain, 
by its ſudden and immenſe aggrandize- 
ment in Europe and in America, between 
two and three centuries ago, although a 
more diſtant power, became the chief 
object of jealouſy to the Engliſh. This 
colloſſus of dominion had fo far intoxi- 
cated their haughty monarch, as to 
prompt him to an invaſion of England ; 
and, with the delufive hopes of its eaſy 
conqueſt, Spain became a facrifice to her 
own ambition. Theſe apprehenſions of 
Spaniſh greatneſs had ſtifled and ſuſpend- 
ed, during one century, the ancient ani- 
moſities between England and France, 
until the towering grandeur and ambition 
of Lewis the Fourteenth again revived 
thoſe deep-rooted jealouſies, and filled 
not only England, but Europe with 
alarm. In the beginning of his reign, 
France had attained to its higheſt pin- 
nacle of exaltation fince the era of 
Charlemagne. This imperious career 

was, 
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was, however, checked. at ſea by the 


Britiſh navy; and on land by Marl- 
borough, and Eugene. 


C HAP. 


A Chronological Sketch of the Navy, 
Militia, Army, Fortreſſes, and Marine 
Arſenals of Great Britain. Miſcel- 
laneous Reflections on each of the pre- 
ceding Topics, Original Remarks on 
the Importance of Dover and Milford 
Haven. 


T the Roman invaſion, the ſhips 
of the Britains were little ſuperior 
to the canoes of the modern ſavages of 
America, and far inferior to thoſe of the 
new diſcovered iſlands in the Pacific. 
After the departure of the Romans, ne- 
ceſſity, ſelf-defence, and the example of 
N 2 the 
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the Baltic pirates, would prompt Britain 
to exert her ſtrength on ſea as well as on 
land. 


Alfred, a wiſe and patriotic monarch, 
was vigilant to provide, againſt the 
Northern pirates, a reſpectable naval 
force, the natural defence of every iſland. 
He increaſed the ſhipping of the king- 
dom, both in number and ſize, and train- 
ed his people in the practice of naviga- 
tion and naval evolutions. By theſe pre- 
cautions the Danes were often intimi- 
dated, defeated, or intercepted in their 
predatory retreats. Athelſtan, Alfred's 
_ grandſon, enacted the following law, for 
the encouragement of navigation and 
commerce: That any merchant, who 
e made three diſtant voyages to the Me- 
& diterranean or Baltic, ſhould be reck- 
% oned as a gentleman.“ During Ed- 
gar's flouriſhing reign, he built and ſup- 
ported a powerful navy, for thoſe days, 
which was divided into three ſquadrons, 


and directed to ſcour the coaſt of pirates. 
| It 


99] 


It is recorded, that Earl Goodwin pre- 
ſented to King Hardicanute, the laſt of 
the Daniſh race, a ſhip richly gilt, and 
manned with eighty ſoldiers in handſome 
uniforms. 


During many centuries after the Nor- 
man invaſion, England ſeems to have 
been ſuperior, both on ſea and land, to 
the French. In John's reign, and thir- 
teenth century, the Engliſh engaged the 
French fleet on the coaſt of Flanders, 
taking and deſtroying four hundred of 
their ſhips, and the remainder were burnt 
to prevent their capture. By this deci- 
five blow they put an end to an intended 
invaſion. In the fame century, in the 
reigns of Henry the Third and of Ed- 
ward the Firſt, the French fleet were 
twice defeated in the channel by the Eng- 
liſh. It was in the firſt Edward's reign 
that the Society of Merchant Adven- 
turers was inſtituted in England, for ex- 
porting woollen cloths to Antwerp, and 


for the increaſe of the marine. In the 
N 3 four- 
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fourteenth century, a deciſive victory was 
gained by Edward the Third on the coaſt 
of Flanders, in which, according to ſome 
writers, thirty thouſand French were 
killed or drowned, and two hundred and 
thirty ſhips captured. Many centuries, 
however, after the Norman invaſion, moſt 
of the Kings of England hired ſhips, an 
emergencies, from the merchants, and 
with theſe they engaged the French. 
Some were alſo furniſhed by the Cinque 
Ports, as a kind of naval mili- 
tia, Henry the Seventh expended 
14000]; on one large ſhip, which, pro- 
perly ſpeaking, was the firſt national ſhip 
in the Engliſh navy. During Henry the 
Eighth's reign, the foreign commerce of 
England was confined principally to 
Flanders, where their woollen goods were 
dyed ; and which then greatly excelled 
England in the mechanical arts, and in 
commerce, and navigation. 


That patriotic Queen, Elizabeth, en- 
couraged the merchants to build ſhips for 
com- 
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commerce, and to depend leſs for freight 
in foreign bottoms. At the period of 
the formidable invaſion, during her reign, 
the Engliſh were far inferior to the 
Spaniards, both in number and ſize of 
ſhips. All the failors in England amount- 
ed then to about fourteen thouſand, the 
royal navy to twenty-eight fail, and few 
of theſe exceeding the bulk of our largeſt 
frigates. The merchant ſhips were all 
of ſmall ſize; the largeſt of which, in 
caſes of emergency, were converted into 
ſhips of war. To repel the invaſion of 
this boaſted armada, the metropolis, the 
ſea ports, the nobility and gentry, all 
fitted out ſhips at their own expence : 
London alone equipped thirty. Two 
thirds of the commerce of England, then 
centered in London, and was in the hands 
of a few merchants. The largeſt ſhip that 
ever came from the Engliſh docks was 
built in James the Firſt's reign. She 
was 1400 tons, and carried 64 guns. 
In this reign the Engliſh had become ce- 
lebrated in ſhip-building, and in the 
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foundery of iron cannon. During the 
uſurpation of Cromwell, the Engliſh 
navy began to aſſume a formidable aſcend- 
ent. Under the banners of the common- 
wealth, and alſo, in Charles the Se- 
cond's reign, a multitude of deſperate 
battles were fought in the narrow ſeas, 
between the Engliſh, Dutch, and French. 
At the Revolution, and towards the end 
of the laſt century, the Britiſh navy 
amounted to 133 ſhips, of all fizes, and 
required forty thouſand men to man 
them. During the preſent century, 
the Britiſh -navy has been augmented, 
both in number and in fize, to a tre- 
mendous catalogue; to between four 
and five hundred fail, which, in extraor- 
dinary danger, they are able to man with 
one hundred thouſand ſeamen and ma- 
rines. This navy, throughout the laſt 
ninety years, has, in moſt inſtances, car- 
ried the flag of Britain triumphant over 
France; and ſometimes over France and 
Spain united. It is by the Navy alone, 
like the golden chain of Jove, that the 

remote 


FE 


remote ſatellites of the Britiſh empire can 
be held ſuſpended to its centre, 


The Militia and Army are the next 
objects of comparative gradation to the 
navy. In the rude and uncultivated ſtate 
of ſocicty and nations, every man, on the 
alarm of danger, is a ſoldier; and the 
firſt honours are decreed to him who ex- 
cels in military courage or conduct. On 
the arrival of the Romans, the Britains 
had not emerged from this firſt ſtage of 
ſocial barbariſm. But in a ſtate of civi- 


lization and refinement, arts, ſciences, 


and occupations are immenſely multi- 
plied, and the duty of- war 1s delegated 
into the hands of a few. In ancient 


Egypt, and in Hindooſtan, at this day, 


the military claſs is diſtinct and here- 
ditary. | 


The good and wiſe Alfred, after repel- 
ling the Danes, took care that all the 
nation, capable of bearing arms, ſhould 
be regiſtered and formed into militia, 

who 
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who had a regular rotine of duty, and 
who were an excellent ſecurity on land, 
againſt the deſcent of the Northern pi- 
rates. During the feudal ſyſtem, land 
armies were ſuddenly raiſed and main- 
tained by the military vaſſals; and often 
as ſuddenly diſbanded. In Henry the 
Second's reign all able houſeholders, and 
others, of ſuthcient property, were 
obliged to put themſelves in military ar- 
ray, and to be provided with a ſuit of 
armour, and military weapons, for the de- 
fence of the kingdom. Henry the Fifth, 
before he embarked on the invaſion of 
France, empowered commiſſioners to 
take a review of all the freemen in each 
county capable of ſervice, to divide them 
into companies, and to keep them 1n rea- 
dineſs for reſiſting an invaſion, In Henry 
the Eighth's reign, the free inhabitants 
throughout the kingdom were obliged to 
provide themſelves with bows and arrows, 
pikes and halberts, armour and harneſs, 
and were frequently muſtered. In the 


fame reign ſome laws were alſo enacted, 
and 
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and revived for the encouragement of 
archery, That execrable female bigot 
and tyrant, Mary, determined to difable 
the nation from reſiſtance, by ordering 
general muſters, and directing her com- 
miſſioners to ſeize the arms, and to depo- 
fit them in forts and caſtles. But in Eli- 
zabeth's reign there were frequent reviews 
of the militia, The city of London 
alone muſtered fifteen thouſand militia 
and artillery, which were much patro- 
nized and reſpected by Henry the Eighth, 
and by his daughter Elizabeth. In James 
the Firſt's reign, the militia of this iſland 
amounted to one hundred and ſixty thou- 
ſand. The trained bands of London 
were then as reſpectable as they are now 
contemptible and uſeleſs, On the Re- 
ſtoration in Charles the Second's reign, 
a formidable and diſciplined militia were 
kept up in Britain and Ireland. Scotland 
and Ireland had each twenty thouſand 
men. During the preſent century, nei- 
ther Scotland nor Ireland have had any 
rezular militia : but within the preſent 

| generation, 
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generation, the militia of England have 
been new modelled and improved. The 
principal defect now is, that inſtead of 
forty thouſand, the whole iſland ſhould 
be provided with one hundred thouſand. 


It is generally alledged, that no veſtiges 
of a ſtanding Army exiſted in England 
before the era of Henry the Seventh ; 
but the foreign conquerors are an excep- 
tion to this ſtatement. The Romans 
kept a ſtanding army in Britain many cen- 
turies. In ſeveral inſtances alſo, the 
Saxons and Danes were hired for the pur- 
poſes of plunder or butchery ; and before 
the Norman invaſion, ſome Daniſh troops 
were maintained, as a ſpecies of ſtanding 
army. After the Norman invaſion, Henry 
the Second introduced a practiſe of mak- 
ing a commutation of the baron's feudal 
ſervice for money, and enliſted, during 
a ſtated contract, ſome of thoſe diſciplined 
adventurers, and predatory vagabonds, 
with which Europe then ſwarmed. Af- 


terwards, in Edward the Firſt's reign, 
1 it 


tf on 3 
it was cuſtomary with him, and ſome 
other ſovereigns of Europe, frequently to 
commute the perſonal feudal ſervice for 
money. Henry the Seventh is the firſt 
who maintained one hundred yeomen as 
the royal guard of his perſon and palace, 
who were all expert archers; but in 
whom, at preſent, it would be difficult 
to diſcover any other qualification, except 
{ize. Charles the Firſt maintained a 
fmall ſtanding army in Ireland ; and dur- 
ing the hurricane of civil war between 
him and the parliament, troops were en- 
liſted on both ſides. Under Cromwell's 
commonwealth, a large ſtanding army, 
amounting to upwards of fifty thouſand 
men, were kept up in Britain and Ire- 
land. On the Reſtoration, Charles the 
Second was permitted to retain only a 
ſmall ſtanding army of five thouſand men 
in Britain, and ten thouſand in Ireland ; 
and this is uſually called the epoch of the 
firit regular ſtanding army during peace, 
under the Britiſh monarchy. When the 
Prince of Orange, afterwards William the 


Third, 


I 9 I 

Third, landed in England, James the 
Second had thirty thouſand regular troops 
on foot to oppoſe him, and the projected 
reformation in government. After this 
Revolution it is notorious, that William 
was ambitious to exceſs.of military fame, 
and of being at the head of armies on the 
Continent. From that period, and 
throughout the preſent century, Britain 
has been involved in a labyrinth of Con- 
tinental quarrels. The ſcene has been 
merely ſhifted from France to Flanders, 
and Germany, where three long and ex- 
penſive wars have ſucceeded each other, 
by which, and the late American war, the 
nation was nearly brought to the brink of 
bankruptcy. 'The conſequences muſt be 
dreadful and fatal, if our ftate pilots 
and charioteers do not yet ſee the impolicy 
and folly of either rivalling or imitating 
the Continental powers in ſtanding armies 
of land forces, 


The continent of Europe is now 
crowded with innumerable ſtrong and ex- 
penſive fcrtifications, Mankind, like 

beaſts, 


1 


beaſts, birds, and fiſh of prey, are con- 
ſtantly on the watch, and guarding againſt 
the rapacity of each other. Happily for 
Britain, and for all other iſlands of ſuf- 
ficient magnitude and population, they 
do not ſtand in need of ſuch an extrava- 
gant circumvallation of artificial ram- 
parts and ditches. There are very few 
places in Britain wherein it is neceſſary | | 
to erect expenſive monuments on the 
modern ſyſtems of Vauban and Cohorn, 
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We have already obſerved, that on the 


arrival of the Romans, the Britains were | 
collected into foreſts, and their congrega- | 
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tion of huts fecured with ramparts and 
ditches ; and that St. Albans and Malden 
were two of their principal cities. Dur- 
ing the refidence of the Romans, the 
natives could not fail to learn ſome of 
their ſyſtem of tacticks and of fortifica- 
tion, the ruins of which remained many 
centuries after. The tower of London, 
built by William Rufus, and Dover 
Caſtle, were long conſidered as the moſt 
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important fortreſſes in England. Tn 
Henry the Second's reign, the royal and 
barons caſtles had multiplied to upwards 
of eleven hundred : many of theſe Gothic 
fortifications were filled with troops of 
licenſed robbers, and a banditti of idle 
vaſſals. Within the laſt three centuries, 
Portſmouth and Plymouth have, in ſuc- 
ceſſive reigns, received important addi- 
tions to their docks and fortifications, 
Cromwell erected a chain of forts in 
Scotland to curb the inhabitants, which 
were afterwards demoliſhed ; and ſome 
towards the Northern extremity have 
ſince been added. Indeed many of the 
fortreſſes in Scotland and Ireland are not 
calculated to reſiſt a foreign invaſion; and 
at preſent it would be folly and inſanity 
to cover a whole kingdom with fortifica- 
tions, which can be protected with more 
effect, and leſs expence, by ſhips. On 
the fortifications and harbours, between 
Dover and Harwich, I ſhall have an op- 


portunity ſhortly to animadvert, 
On 
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On each of the preceding topicks, the 
Britiſh navy, militia, army, fortreſſes, and 
marine arſenals, I ſhall ſubmit a few re- 
flections. Every one knows, that with- 
in the laſt four centuries, immenſe Revo- 
lutions have taken place in military ope- 
rations and weapons on ſea and land, in 
naval architecture, and in fortifications ; 
all of which may be traced to the modern 
invention of gunpowder. It is ſaid, that 
the firſt remarkable. action in Europe, in 
which cannon were uſed, was in the four- 
teenth century, at the battle of Crecy, 
by Edward the Third. But cannon and 
firelocks were then, and long after, ex- 
tremely cumberſome, ill conſtructed and 
managed. At ſea and in ſieges every 
thing now depends on artillery: yet it 
will admit of doubt, whether the long 
pike, the victorious weapon of the Ma- 
cedonian phalanx, ſhould have been to- 
tally abandoned on the introduction of 
the firelock and bayonet. In every thing 
relating to the ſea, there can be no com- 


pariſon between the ancients and mo- 
O derns; 
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derns ; but on land, very little improve- 
ment ſeems to have been made to the con- 
ſtruction and evolutions of the Roman 
legion. 


On the navy I propoſe to offer a few 
hints, calculated to two objects, the in- 
creaſe of the nurſery of ſailors, and of 
the actual marine force of the nation. 
As to the firſt, I believe that the moſt 
certain and durable recruit of failors muſt 
be ſought for from our domeſtic and fo- 
reign fiſheries, and from the coaſting 
trade; and that it would be politic and 
practicable for the legiſlature to give more 
encouragement to the conſumption of 
fiſh and oil. Britain has another power- 
ful, but, hitherto, neglected reſource of 
naval ſtrength in peace and war. From 
the parochial charity ſchools of England, 
and from the neceſſitous poor of the me- 
tropolis, ten thouſand ſturdy boys, turned 
of ten years of age, might be annually 
ſelected, and ſent, at the expence of their 
pariſhes, or other public inſtitutions, on 

board 


111 
board of ſhips, to be ſtationed, for that 
purpoſe, in the different ſea- ports. By 
one year's training, they would furniſh 
a conſtant recruit both to the royal and 
mercantile ſervice; and would, in a con- 
ſiderable degree, alleviate the rigours of 
the impreſs duty. Theſe are truly the 
children and property of the ſtate; and 
in no other mode can ſo effectually re- 
compenſe their benefactors. 


Heeſides converting half of the Britiſh 
ſtanding army of infantry and cavalry 
into marines and naval artillery, I ſubmit 
to more experienced judges, whether it 
would not be more beneficial to the 
public, and render the naval ſervice more 
uniform and harmonious, if the officers 
of marines were all to be drafted from 
the corps of midſhipmen. At preſent, 
during peace, this young claſs of foldiers 
are turned adrift on the world without 
pay; too many of them muſt then become 
burthenſome to their families, or muſt 


ſeek for bread in foreign countries, or 
O 2 | ſtarve 
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ſtarve in goals. Or ſuppoſe them, at 
length, promoted to Lieutenants in the 
navy, how few, without intereſt, can 
riſe above that rank ? By this intimate 
incorporation of the naval and marine 
ſervice, there would, in extreme danger, 
be a double ſtrength of officers, ſufficiently 
expert in both naval and land evolutions, 
It can never be too often inculcated, that 
the landing army of Britain and Ireland 
ſhould be principally, if not wholly, am- 
phibious. In many arts and ſciences al- 
moſt one third of life is obliged to be ſpent 
in acquiring the rudiments : and will any 
one have the effrontery to aſſert, that in- 
tereſt or money ſhould be the ſole recom- 
mendation to promotion in the land or 
marine ſervice? How many expeditions 
have failed, from the reciprocal ignorance 
and bickerings of the commanders of the 
ſea and land forces, and from their ſu- 
perficial knowledge of the duty of cach 
other? 


With 


LL af] 
With reſpe& to the militia and army, 


there is ample ſcope for reprehenſion. 
Mr. Hume, the Britiſh hiſtorian, makes 


the following remark ;—*< It is obſerv- 
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able, that though the military profeſ- 
ſion requires great genius, and long 
experience, in the principal commanders, 
all its ſubordinate duties may be diſ- 
charged by ordinary talents ; and from 
ſuperficial practice, citizens and coun- 
try gentlemen ſoon become excellent 
officers. The generals of greateſt 
fame and capacity happened all of them 
to ſpring up on the ſide of the parlia- 
ment, during the civil wars of Charles 


the Firſt. The courtiers and great no- 
bility, in the royal party, checked the 


growth of any extraordinary genius 
amongſt the ſubordinate officers ; and 
every man there, as in a regular eſta- 
bliſhed government, was confined to 
the ſtation in which his birth had 


“placed him.” 
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All the eſſentials of military inſtitu- 


tions for real action, and the great mo- 
ment of engagement, are very few. Two 
thirds of the parade evolutions are then 
ſuperfluous. Six or eight manceuvres, 
ſays G 1L d, are ſufficient for 
all caſes. To preſerve order and regu- 
larity in the ranks and line, whether it 
moves ſlow, quick, or oblique, and 
eſpecially when advancing with rapidity; 
to front forwards, and to both ſides; to 
form the line expeditiouſly from the co- 
lumns, and, vice verſa ; to load and fire 
with expedition and effect; to be obe- 
dient, ſilent, brave, and to have regu- 
larity and velocity in every action and mo- 
tion; theſe are the fundamental quali- 
fications of the militia, and of every 
other ſoldier, when brought face to face 
with the enemy. 


I ſhall not aſſert, that the peace eſta- 
bliſhment of the infantry of Britain is 
too numerous, confidering the diſtant 


ſettlements and garriſons which they are 
alſo 


BEE 


alſo obliged to guard. But this I main- 
tain, and I could quote not only the writ- 
ten authority of G | L——4, but 
alſo of the late celebrated Marſhal Keith, 
to the fame effect, that it would be infi- 
nitely more advantageous for the nation, 
if at leaſt one half of the ſtanding army 
of the empire was converted into ma- 
rines. It is to be hoped, that the Britiſh 
nation will never hereafter ſuffer them- 
ſelves to be miſled into Continental quar- 
rels, except they can act on their proper 
element, the ſea. But ſhould this ſyſtem 
of folly, weakneſs, and corruption, con- 
tinue to be perſevered in, let them, of 
two evils, chuſe the leaſt ; they can hire 
land armies of diſciplined ſoldiers, at 
one third the expence of their own, from 
ſeveral German potentates, and from the 
Swiſs. As to cavalry, half of the thirty 
regiments might be diſbanded, without 
any public loſs or regret. The men, 
horſes, and accoutrements are an enor- 
mous expence. They never can be want- 
ed to guard our diſtant poſſeſſions, nor 

O 4 to 


= 

to attack thoſe of the enemy. Before 
any invaſion could take place, ſufficient 
time would intervene for raiſing and 
training a competent force of cavalry. In 
preventing ſmuggling, the navy and ma- 
rines will be more effectual; and for 
quelling accidental riots, a better police, 
with the ſtanding forces and militia, will 
inſure the execution of all wholeſome 


laws. 


I cannot ſubſcribe to an aſſertion of 
Mr. Hume's, that, fo late as James 
* the Firſt's reign, two thouſand Cavalry 
* could not be properly mounted through- 
* out England, ſuch was the ſcarcity of 
e good horſes.” We know, that much 
earlier in Henry the Fifth's wars, that he 
had a conſiderable body of cavalry in his 
army when - he invaded France; and 
Queen Elizabeth had two thouſand ca- 
valry mixed with her infantry, to oppoſe 
the Spaniſh invaſion. It is equally noto- 
rious, that a horſe was part of the para- 
phrenalia of the reigning paſſion, chi- 
valry, 


CE 97 1 
valry, and knighthood. The Swiſs and 
Spaniards, ſome centuries ago, excelled 
in diſciplined infantry ; and ſince that, 
the proportion of cavalry, more eſpecially 
of the unwieldy ſquadrons, has been 
abridged. It is an obſervation of G=——l 
II. d, © that new raiſed cavalry gene- 
rally behave better in action, than new 
raiſed infantry ; the former being carried 
on at full gallop, without having time 
to reflect on their danger. In the mo- 
dern hiſtory of our own, and of other 
continental armies, we have many proofs 
of this propoſition. We know that ve- 
locity will compenſate for weight; and 
that light cavalry can baffle heavy, even 
in line. But if ever an actual invaſion 
ſhould render it neceſſary, there is now 
in this iſland an ample ſelection of weight 
and velocity united, ſufficient to mount 
two hundred thouſand men. Sound po- 
licy however would dictate more encou- 
ragement to the employment and multipli- 
cation of oxen in agriculture, in prefer- 
ence to horſes. 
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Every patriotic king of Britain will, 
next to the navy and marines, patronize 
the militia. The legionary ſoldiers of 
Rome, during many centuries, conſiſted 
of militia ; and at this day the Swifs and 
Pruſſian armies are a mixture of militia. 
By the tranſmutation of half the ſtand- 
ing army into marines and naval artillery, 
a force of between twenty and thirty 
thouſand men would be added to the 
navy, without a ſhilling extra expence, 
beſides affording an overplus towards aug- 
menting the militia, Fleets then could 
be fitted out at a ſhort notice, inſtead 
of delaying to ranſack the nation for raw 
recruits, and for the ſcourings of goals. 
A ſtanding army would then be an ex- 
cellent nurſery for the navy, and wars 
might be brought to a ſpeedy iſſue, 
without harraſſing commerce ſo oppreſ- 
fively, and without draining to the dregs 
the revenues and reſources of the nation. 
The ſcandalous traffic in commiſſions 
would thereby be prodigiouſly checkgd, 
and the influence of the executive go- 
vernment 
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vernment would ſuffer no diminution. 
Wiſhing to be as conciſe as poſſible, I 


muſt here omit ſome obſervations which 


I had arranged together on the pay of 
the Britiſh ſtanding army, fince its firſt 
inſtitution, ſomewhat more than one cen. 
tury ago; and alſo on the preſent mode of 
enliſtment for life. 


proceed now to a ſubject which 
6— 1 L d has not thought proper 
to diſcuſs in his Rhapſody, but on which, 
I have opportunity to know, he could 
have communicated much uſeful and ori- 
ginal information. I allude to Dover, 
and the whole range of coaſt from thence 
to the Thames. 


In all that extenfive arch between 
Portſmouth and the mouths of the Med- 
way, and the Thames, there is not a har- 
bour, port, or aſylum, capable of fafely 
admitting and ſheltering large ſhips, 
when endangered by ſtorms or an enemy. 
One half of the Britiſh commerce mult 

inceſſantly 
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inceſſantly paſs and repaſs this tract of 
coaſt and channel, expoſed in war to the 
cruizers and privateers of France, eſ- 
pecially between Dunkirk and Cher- 
bourg. Nature has made the ſtraits of 
Dover the principal maritime paſs and 
defile of Britain, through which the 
reſpective commerce of the Northern and 
Southern nations of Europe is conveyed, 
and through which France muſt tranſ- 
port her naval ſtores from the Baltic. 
Art, therefore, ſhould be employed in the 
aſſiſtance of nature, ſo as to conſtruct a 
harbour, capable of receiving ſhips of 
war and commerce when in danger or 
diſtreſs. They cannot, without great 
riſk, lay in the Downs during the equi- 
noctial gales, and winter ſeaſon, and 
therefore without a convenient, and fafe 
port in the vicinity, there is neither 
ſecurity againſt ſtorms, nor againſt a ſu- 
perior enemy, nor a convenient ſtation for 
interrupting their commerce and convoys. 
Dover is an intermediate ſtage between 
Portſmouth and the Nore; it ſeems a 
moſt 
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moſt important barrier to the Medway 


and to the Thames; and a hoſtile de- 
barkation on the part of France, north 
of Dover, might in a variety of ways be 
annoyed from that intermediate poſt, 
Theſe narrow ſtraits, a dangerous coaſt, 
and a fecure harbour would even com- 
penſate for a conſiderable inferiority of 
maritime force, both in naval action, and 
as laying fo advantageouſly for the inter- 
ception of naval ſtores, Multitudes of 
ſhips and materials of commerce would 
then be preſerved, which are annually 
wrecked in that tract of channel, ex- 
cluſive of the inſurances and captures in 
war. What dreadful havock has France 
made in the narrow ſeas amongſt our 
merchantmen? Nor can we retaliate, 
with equal facility, as the rich commer- 
cial ports of France lay at a greater 


diſtance from our coaſt and reach. With- 
in the laſt hundred years, Dunkirk, and 
lately Cherbourg, have been conſtruct- 
ed, at an enormous expence, by France, 
notoriouſly, as a Scylla and Charybdis, 
oO 


- * 33 = 
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to devour the Britiſh commerce. We 
ſhould be unjuſt to ourſelves, were we 
to neglect the means of counteracting 
theſe ambuſcades, and overt ſtratagems 
of France. 


But if the arguments I have here uſed, 
in favour of Dover, ſhould fail to im- 
preſs conviction, I have many more in 
reſerve, and weighty authority to ſupport 
me. It is a ſecret lodged in the French 
Cabinet, and known but to very few per- 
ſons in England, that ſome years after 
the late rebellion in Scotland, G—=-1 
L——d was employed by the French 
miniſtry, together with five other engi- 
neers and pilots, to ſurvey the harbour of 
Dunkirk, and to determine whether it could 
not, by art, be made a complete marine 
arſenal and deep harbour. At that time 
the French King and miniſtry had it in 
contemplation to attempt the next inva- 
fion of England, in concert with the 
exiled family of Stuart, from Dunkirk, 
and to ſtrike, if poſſible, directly at the 

| Britiſh 
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Britiſh metropolis ; or, at all events, to 
be enabled, from thence, to commit 
greater depredations on the Britiſh com- 
merce, in its flux and reflux by the 
Thames. I have peruſed a copy of theſe 
engineer's report and memorial to the 
French cabinet, which is now in the 
poſſeſſion of G——1 L——dJ's friend. 
The plan, the number of convicts, ſol- 
diers, and failors, neceſſary to complete 


the works, the expence and time, are all 
ſtated. 


Dunkirk, together with part of French 
Flanders, when taken from the Spaniſh 
monarchy by the joint arms of the Eng- 
liſhand French in 1658, was ſurrendered 
into the hands of Cromwell. Some years 
after it was ſold to the French by Charles 
the Second, as a temporary ſupply for his 
profligate expences. In the poſſeſſion of 
that rival it was calculated, during war, to 
be an extreme annoyance to the Engliſh 
commerce. But it was Lewis the Four- 
teenth who made it a good ſea- port, and 

fortifi- 
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fortification. Afterwards, at the end 
of two ruinous wars to France, in the 
reigns of Lewis the Fourteenth and Fif- 
teenth, it was ſtipulated, as an indiſpen- 
ſable article of peace, that the fortifica- 
tions and harbour of Dunkirk ſhould be 
demoliſhed and filled up, within four 
months, at the expence of France, and 
never to be repaired, When G I 
L d had ſurveyed the channel ccaft 
of England a ſecond time as a ſpy of 
France, he could not ſuppreſs farcaſtic 
remarks upon the ſtupidity, or 
of the Britiſh miniſters and engineers, 
who never had endeavoured to render all 
theſe projects of France, from the fide of 
Dunkirk, abortive, by means of Dover. 
This he termed, emphatically,” the coun- 
ter plan of England. The old town of 
Dover lays in a valley, on the foundation 
of which G——1 L——d, and his mi- 
litary friend at that time, recommended 
a harbour to be ſcooped out, and a new 
town to be erected on the aſcent, or de- 


Clivity, on each ſide of this harbour. 
2 There 


T3 


There would be ſufficient depth of water, 
and a current of back water; and the for- 
tifications might be rendered as impregna- 
ble as thoſe of Gibraltar. It was alſo re- 
commended to make it a free port, fo as 
to rival and ſurpaſs Dunkirk in commerce 
and population. I conceive that our 
convicts would be more profitably em- 
ployed in ſuch labour, and in clearing 
harbours, than in diſtant and extravagant 
voyages to Botany Bay. 


Every unprejudiced judge will, I be- 
lieve, admit, that in the preſent century 
immenſe ſums, upwards of half a mil- 
lion ſterling, have been ſquandered, to 
very little purpoſe, on the harbour of 
Ramſgate, and the fortifications of Cha- 
tham. In the opinion of ſkilful engi- 
neers, the laſt is a flagrant impoſition and 
public robbery. Sheerneſs and Upnor 
caſtles, the barriers of the Medway, were 
forced by the Dutch in Charles the Se- 
cond's reign ; but they were repulſed on 


the Thames at Tilbury Fort, If, however, 
P France 
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France ſhould revive her project of inva- 
ſion againſt the head and heart of our 
iſland, theſe different forts, as far as Har- 
wich, would, probably, require ſome ad- 
ditional ſtrength. 


Turning our attention next to the 
Weſtern coaſt of England, we perceive 
Milford Haven, a convenient, capacious, 
and ſafe harbour, ſituated on the project- 
ing coaſt of Wales, in a central ſituation 
between Britain and Ireland, and between 
Briſtol and Liverpool. From its ſitua- 
tion and port, it ſeems admirably calcu- 
lated to protect and promote the whole 
commerce of the weſt coaſt of Britain, 
of the oppoſite coaſt of Ireland, and of 
the intermediate channel. It has many 
recommendations to render it a principal 
rendezvous of domeſtic and northern 
fiſheries, aud a nurſery of failors. It is 
out of the reach, or at leaſt eaſy acceſs 
of any Southern, and ſtill more, of any 
Northern foe. Nature too has been 
bountiful in conſtructing it, with very 

little 


Wa 

little addition of art, an aſylum and re- 
treat with difficulty aſſailable. There is 
no harbour on the whole weſt coaſt of 
Britain to be compared to Milford Haven, 
and none is ſo ſhamefully negleted. It 
is well entitled to become the metropolis 
of Wales, and a nayal nuifery. | 
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Of the preſent relative, and abſolute 
Force of Great Britain and France, 
reſpefting Troafion and Defence. Of 
the Parts of Britain moſt expoſed to In- 
va/ion; and the moſt judicious Diſpoſition 
of the defending Troops. Conjectures, 
whether the other Powers of Europe 
would ſuffer France, were ſhe in reality 
able, to conquer Great Britain. 


T is only within theſe few centuries 
that the modern nations of Europe 
have taken their political rank and ſta- 
tion, and have emerged from ruſticity and 
barbariſm. But the comparative ſcale and 


barometer are varying every generation. 


Nations and empires, like the human race, 
are a moving picture, and in perpetual 
fluctuation. The modern free cities on 
the Baltic and German Ocean, Venice, 


Portugal and Spain all preceded Britain 
| | and- 
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and France in maritime renown. Some= | 
what more than one hundred years ago, in 
the minority of Lewis the 14th, the naval 
force of France was far inferior to that of 
England. But during a few years only of 
that reign, a patriotic miniſter raiſed France 
to be one of the firſt maritime powers of 
Europe, at leaſt in force, though perhaps 44 
not in reſources ; and on land it was ſu- 1 
perior in numbers to every other. The 
Engliſh and Dutch in their different alli- 
ances at that period with the French, had 
taught them naval evolutions and tacticks; 
and the profligacy of that agreeable, but 
inglorious monarch Charles the Second, 
gave them many advantages of maritime 
aggrandizement. | 
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Since the beginning of the preſent 
century, not only the external, but alſo 
the internal ſtrength of Britain had, until 
lately, prodigiouſly and progreſſively in- 
creaſed, The jarring intereſts, preju- 
dices, and jealoufies of both iſlands, to- 
gether with their civil and religious diſ- 4 
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ſentions have gradually ſubſided ; an event 
in which all had equal reaſon to rejoice, 
For it is not improbable, had not Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Ireland been united 
under one crown, and incorporated into 
one compact government, one people, 
and one intereſt; that, ſooner or later, 
they might have ſhared the fate of the 
ancient Greek republics. Some enter- 
prizing monarch of the Continent, like 
the crafty Macedonian, would not have 
failed to take advantage of their civil diſ- 
fentions and weakneſs, and in the end, 
would have cruſhed them into tributary 
provinces. Such fortunate union of go- 
vernment and intereſt, authorizes me, 
in contradiction to the arrogant infinua- 
tion of Mr. Dupont, © that Britain and 
« Ireland retain their liberty, property, 
te and political rank, at the diſcretion 
* and forbearance of France,” to ſay, 
that the Britiſh empire is not inferior to 
France in abſolute, and is ſuperior in rela- 
tive ſtrength. At the ſame time we ad- 
mit, that by the diſmemberment of North 

| America, 
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America, and the conſequent load of na- 


tional debt, Great Britain has been hurled 
from a ſummit of power, magnificence, 
and ſtrength, | 


If France, merely from the impolicy, 
negligence, and ignorance of our Legiſ- 
lators, has more than double the popula- 
tion of Great Britain and Ireland, the 
latter have more than treble the extent of 
ſea coaſt and harbours, a circumſtance fo 
tranſcendently eſſential to maritime ſupe- 
riority. Great Britain and Ireland, in 
point of ſituation, have ſome prominent 
advantages, as durable as the globe, and 


of which no human power nor malevo- 


lence can deprive them: a general con- 
vulſion of the elements is alone adequate 
to ſubvert nature. An ifland in war has 


the advantage over a continent. The 


firſt has but a ſmall extent, and a few 
ſpecific points to defend, and is acceſſible 
but by one draw-bridge, a navy, whereas 
France has ſeveral avenues by which an 
enemy could enter. As to this menaced 

| P 4 invaſion, 
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invaſion, which this mettleſome French 
writer flatters himſelf is to put an end to 
our exiſtence. it would puzzle him to ſa- 
tisfy his ſober readers, how that is to take 
place, before the Britiſh fleet is defeated. 
How are thoſe French grenadiers to be 
exported hither ; by wings, balloons, or 
cork jackets ? Is France ſuperior in ſhips, 
or in ſailors? The writer ſhould know, 
that it is an axiom of Great Britain never 
to deſert the dominion of the channel, 
nor to drop the trident, until ſhe has en- 
countered a ſeries of naval thocks and diſ- 
aſters, and is driven from the laſt plank. 
The hiſtory of Athens under Themiſto- 
cles, furniſhes her with a conſpicuous 
precedent of the inefficacy of the moſt 
formidable invaſion on record, when diſ- 
abled by defeat at ſea, Nor is the Bri- 
tiſh hiſtory barren of ſuch decifive prece- 
dents. 


Great Britain and Ireland not only out- 
{trip France on the true element of do- 
minion, in maritime ſtrer gth and num- 

bers, 
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bers, but they can even bring as many 
fighting men into the field as France can 
ſpare to invade them. France cannot 
poſſibly raiſe during war above 300,000 
land forces; at leaſt ſhe cannot maintain 
more without crippling her marine. One 
third of theſe, however, are indiſpenſi- 
ble, merely for ſtationary guards of ker 
frontiers, and foreign poſſeflions. Her 
offenſive land army, therefore, cannot, 
at the extremity, exceed 100, 00. Let 
us ſee what our two iſlands have to op- 
poſe to this invading force, 


If the Northern part of our iſland 
was to raiſe a militia in proportion to that 
maintained by the South part, which is 
both reaſonable and equitable ; then the 
united militia of Great Britain might, 
with very little additional difficulty, or 
expence, be augmented to 100,000 effec- 
tive and athletic men. It was by a feudal 
militia that England. gained all her vic- 
tories and conqueſts in France. The 
metropolis would be far more effectually 
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ſecured againſt foreign or domeſtic depre- 
dation, by ſubſtituting ten thouſand pe- 
riodical militia, in lieu of the preſent 
banditti of trained bands and night watch, 
Great Britain can alſo, in a ſhort time, 
make a ſufficient augmentation to her re- 
gular forces in both iſlands, to her artil- 
lery, infantry, and cavalry, Ireland with 
eaſe could, and ſhould be encouraged, in 
peace as well as in war, to raiſe a militia, 
in the proportion of one third to that of 
Great Britain, Her patriotic army of 
diſciplined volunteers would then be 
ſuperfluous, except in very extraordinary 
emergencies, The two iflands are fo 
happily fituated, that they could not be 
prevented, by any foreign foe, from mu- 
tually co-operating with, and aſſiſting 
each other, according to the exigency, 
and the movements of the invader. By 
Wales, and by Scotland, there are a va- 
riety of practicable, and eaſy ehannels of 
communication. 


Nor 
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Nor is this one half of the effective 
force with which Great Britain and Ire- 
land could burſt indignant upon their in- 
vaders. A large auxiliary reſerve of mi- 
litia might be diſciplined throughout all 
the pariſhes of Great Britain and Ireland, 
to ſupply the emergencies of the field. 
It is alſo well known that no nation in 


Europe has the materials of an equeſtrian 


force, equally numerous and formidable 
with that of Great Britain. The natives 
are half trained to horſemanſhip; and all 
the eſſentials of the equeſtrian exerciſe 
can be acquired in three months, with- 
out much trouble or expence. Indeed it 
would rather be an agreeable and manly 
amuſement, and a meritorious revival of 
the ancient tournaments. Volunteer aſ- 
ſociations of this deſcription could not 
fail to call forth a tremendous ſtrength 
againſt invaders. Cornwall, near which, 
probably, the invaders would land, boaſts 
of a hardy and rugged race of 80, ooo tin 
miners. Are our enemies aware what 
ſtrenuous efforts could be made by rich 
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companies, corporations, cities, and in- 
dividuals, to aſſiſt their country both by 
ſea and land; that theſe alone are capable 
of equipping a powerful navy and mi- 
litia? A free and brave nation, like 
an individual rouſed into indignation, 
is capable of the moſt deſperate acts, 
eſpecially when contending * pro aris 
« & focis, and would either prove 
victorious, or bury themſelves in the 


ruins, 


As it would be incumbent on Britain, 
in ſuch a criſis of empire, to exert every 
ſinew, and nerve of ſtrength, it may not 
be improper to point out another eaſy 
method of rendering her much more for- 
midable on land, For a defenſive war of 
poſts, he who can expeditiouſly load, fire, 
and hit his mark, is an excellent ſoldier. 
The rifle gun and blunderbuſs, the croſs 
and ſteel bow, and the long pike, ſeem 
extremely well calculated for ſuch irre- 
gular combat, and are ſuited both to in- 


fantry and cavalry, At the battle of 
Naſeby, 


15 
Naſeby, between King Charles and the 
parliament army under Eſſex, the latter 
preſented an invincible rampart of pikes 
againſt the furious ſhock of Prince Ru- 
pert's cavalry, The Arabian horſemen 
have all long pikes. The preſent cavalry 
of Egypt, called Mamalukes, have each 
flung round them a blunderbuſs, or ſhort 
gun, which diſcharges twelve bullets, 
two ſhort piſtols in their waiſt belt, and 
a crooked ſword ; and are conſtantly ex- 
erciſed in firing at marks, and in the 


practiſe of the ſabre. 


Go] Lloyd, in his military hiſtory 
of Germany, calculates that, on an ave- 
rage, one only of four hundred ſhots 
takes effect in land battles ; and perhaps 
the odds is greater in fea fights. Marſhal 
Saxe alſo, in his memoirs, cenſures the 
impotent noiſe of ordnance and muſ- 


quetry, and eſpecially of platoon firing. 


It is a fact, that during all the laſt Ger- 
man war, there were not two thouſand 


Britiſh troops in the liſt of killed. Hiſ- 
| | tory 
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tory inſtructs us that in former ages the 
Engliſh Archers, by the wiſe policy of 
our forefathers, were trained with pecu- 
liar diligence to become expert mark!men, 
and were of infinite ſervice in the wars 
and victories in France. Even the ſtern 
diſcipline of the ancient Roman legion, 
was often compelled to yield to the ſu- 
perior dexterity and agility of the Par- 
thian archers. The immortal Homer, 
whom all military men ſhould learn by 
heart, and whoſe Iliad the Macedonian 
hero always laid under his pillow, points 
out the vaſt importance of dextrous 
markſmen. Theſe military eſſentials are 
now ſhamefully neglected by us, and are 
facrificed to empty parade. 


But it is not alone the degeneracy of 
our modern military inſtitutions, which 
renders us leſs formidable on land to an 
invader ; our imperious ſyſtem of game 
laws is calculated to ſuppreſs the uſe and 
exerciſe of fire arms amongſt our yeo- 


manry, to expoſe a brave people in the 
day 


* 
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day of national danger, and to pave the 
way for the introduction and ſucceſs of 
a more ſagacious antagoniſt. Would thoſe 
who are obliged to buy annual licences 
to ſhoot partridges, be the defenders of 
Britain againſt a foreign enemy? Is it 
prudent to ſacrifice the deareſt intereſt 
and ſecurity of the nation to ſuch a pal- 
try revenue, and to all the other wretched 
chicanery of the game ſtatutes ? Beſides, 
there is no effectual method to wean the 
lower claſs of the nation from the brutal 
art of boxing, but by ſubſtituting ſome 
other manly exerciſe, more entertaining 
and uſeful, and which it would be pru- 
dent to encourage equally with horfe 
racing, by lucrative and honorary rewards. 
I mean the croſs and ſteel bow, andrifle gun. 


Marſhal Saxe, GI L——d, and 
the beſt modern writers agree that 50,000 
men are ſufficient to decide the fate of 
any battle on land. Indeed there are few 
places in England where ſo many troops 
on each ſide could be brought into ac- 
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tion: ranged in line, with proper inter- 
vals, they would extend fix miles. Be- 
fides, an army acting on the defenſive, 
and in their own country, particularly if 
that country is full of defiles and paſſes, 
1s equal to double or treble the number 
of affailants. The former having the 
choice of ground, could to its natural 
ſtrength add artificial; and in other parts 
they are defended by regular fortifications, 
If the French, as their volunteer herald, 
Mr. Dupont, ſeems to threaten, ſhould 
come over with all the pomp and 
number of Xerxes, and with all the fa- 
naticiſm of Cruſaders, in all probability, 
they muſt ſpeedily return, or periſh by 
famine and diſeaſe. In truth, conqueſt 
is neither a neceſſary conſequence of ſu- 
perior number, nor of revenue. If ſuch 
was the inevitable reſult, Greece ſhould 
have been but a morſel to Xerxes, and 
China ſhould be able to ſwallow up Eu- 
rope. 


From 
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From the compariſon of the ſea and 
land forces of the invaders and defenders, 
and of their reciprocal difficulties and ad- 
vantages, we come to ſay a few words 
only on another important ſubje& of na- 
tional ſtrength, on Revenue. The rela- 
tive and abſolute power derived from 
revenue, will be very different in dif- 
ferent countries, and in the ſame country 
in different centuries, Of all the modern 
nations in Europe, England was many 
centuries one of the leaſt oppreſſed with 
taxes. The nation had indeed ſmarted under 
clerical rapine; but the parliaments, how= 
ever ſubmiſſive and puſilanimous in other 
reſpects to their monarchs, had always 
carried their frugality of the national 
purſe even to a niggardly extreme. The 
ſupplies granted in one long reign, two 
or three centuries ago, would be ſwal- 
lowed up in a ſingle campaign of the pre- 
ſent century. It is by no means a ſub- 
ject of which we can boaſt that Britain 
and Ireland, with not half the population, 
now raiſe an annual revenue not inferior 
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to France; including in the general eſti. 
mate, as is done in France, the parochial, 
and other extraneous ſubſidies and contri- 
butions. The Revolution, however 
meritorious and indiſpenſible for the ſe- 
curity of civil and religious hberty, and 
for the expulſion of a bigot and tyrant, 
engrafted and entailed a new diſeaſe into 
our Conſtitution ; the ſyſtem of national 
debt, of borrowing, mortgaging, and 
devouring the revenues of poſterity. The 
cup of good is ſeldom dealt to man un- 
mixed. This conſumption and canker has 
continued, throughout the preſent cen- 
tury, to prey upon the vitals of the nation, 
It proceeds gradually in ſapping the foun- 
dation of liberty and property. Taxation 
is now to Britain one of the ſeyereſt cala- 
mities and ſcourges of war. Who can, 
with truth, deny that it is not in ſeveral 
inſtances ſtretched to oppreſſion? * Sunt 
c certi denique fines, quos ultro citraque 
*« nequit conſiſtere rectum, is juitly ap- 
plicable to the modern financeering 

ſchemes of Britain, Holland, and France. 
| They 
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They have long been running races of 
prodigality and extortion, and have de- 
pended as much upon the weight of gold 
and credit, as upon iron and lead in 
ruining one another. By ſuch profuſion, 
two of thoſe powers have become nearly 
exhauſted. One of them lingers in an 
incurable decline. The other has lately 
made a daring effort to diſburthen herſelf 
and poſterity of this load. Let us alſo 
hope that Britain will be able to extricate 
herſelf in ſufficient time, ſo as to meet 
her rival on terms of equality. Promiſes 
and proteſtations of diſintereſtedneſs, 
would be but a ſlender ſecurity againſt fu- 
ture moleſtation from that quarter, 


It is of importance to be able to pre- 
dict, and with tolerable certainty, by 
what nation, and in what part of our 
coaſt we are moſt expoſed to invaſion ; 
and at the fame time to determine the 
moſt judicious diſpoſition of the defending 
troops. If we look round the different 
nations of Europe, or of the globe, for 
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— 4 probable invader of Britain or Ireland, 


we ſhall find very few capable, or whoſe 
intereſt it would be to make that experi- 
ment. The Mediterranean powers (France 
excepted) are too remote or weak. From 
the nations on the Baltic, which is frozen 
up half the year, there ſeems little dan- 
ger, and the eaſtern coaſt of Britain 
would there be principally expoſed. On 
the eaſtern flank, Ireland is ſcreened by 
Britain, and its invaders from that quar- 
ter muſt either fail round the North of 
Scotland, or run the gauntlet along the 
Eaſtern and Southern coaſt of Britain. 
But if Ruſſia ſhould reach the goal of her 
ambition and politics, the expulſion of 
the Turk from Europe, an event not 
improbable, nor ſeemingly diſtant, all 
the enlightend and leading powers of our 
hemiſphere muſt then ſhrink, both by 
land and by ſea, into inferior ſatellites. 


During ſeveral centuries, England con- 
tinued to invade France, principally by 


the narrow paſſes of the channel; from 
whence 
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whence we might, „a priori,” ſuppoſe, 


that France would purſue a finiilar ſyſtem 


of proximity. But the immenſe im- 
provements and revolutions, during the 
three laſt centuries, in naval architecture 
and tacticks, in fortification and engineer- 
ing, require harbours more deep and con- 
venient to inſure the invaders footing and 
progreſs. It is obvious, from the relative 
geography alone of Great Britain and 
France, that the maritime and channel 


counties of Cornwall, Devonſhire, So- 


merſetſhire, Dorſetſhire, Hampſhire, Suſ- 
ſex, Kent, Eſſex, and Suffolk, compre- 
hended in an arch from Plymouth to Har- 
wich, muſt be the principal theatres of 
invaſion by any ſouthern foe ſuch as 
France and Spain. The Eſſex and Suf- 
folk coaſt are however in leaſt danger from 
that quarter; and further north on the 
German Ocean, it is not probable that 
theſe ſouthern foes will ever venture, at 
leaſt for the purpoſe of effective invaſion, 
but only as a diverſion from the grand 
object, Throughout this extent of coaſt 
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the defender has but a few fixed points, 
or poſts of peculiar conſequence on land 
to contend with the enemy; theſe are 
Plymouth, Portſmouth, ſome parts of 
the Iſle of Wight, and the paſſage of 
the Needles, the Forts and Docks on 
the Medway, and the Thames, the Me- 
tropolis, and Landguard Fort. The 
enemy ſhould not be encouraged, by the 
weakneſs of any of theſe, to take them 
by a ** coup de main.” Plymouth and 
Portſmouth would require a regular ſiege. 
At the fame time ſuſpicions might be 
entertained, that the two great commer- 
cial cities on the Weſtern coaſt of Eng- 
land, Briſtol, and Liverpool, would be 
included in the collateral objects of inva- 
ſion or depredation, on the part of France, 


Tf ever a northern maritime nation 
ſhould inyade Great Britain, of which 
there is no inſtance during the laſt ſeven 
centuries, ſuch invaſion would probably 
be to the North of Dover, and perhaps 
in a line between Harwich and the 
Downs, 


1 
Downs. Indeed it is not improbable, 


notwithſtanding the perils of the naviga- 
tion and coaſt, that they might attempt 
to moleſt Hull, and alio to cut off the 


principal magazine of fuel from London, 
and an important nurſery of the Britiſh 
marine. Part of theſe inconveniences 


might be prevented by an additional ſtock 
of fuel in reſerve. Beſides, an enemy 


would find it no eaſy taſk to ſubdue up- 
wards of 100,000 ſturdy colliers, who 
might be aſſembled in the neighbourhood 
of Newcaſtle, Shields, and Whitehaven, 
From attacks on Edinburgh and Glaſ- 
gow, the invader would, probably, reap 
as few laurels. And moſt of the principal 
manufacturing cities and towns of Great 
Britain are without the reach of ſurpriſe 
or pillage, by being placed at ſome diſ- 
tance from the ſea coaft, with which, 
however, they have an eaſy communica- 
tion by rivers or canals, 


As no foreign invaſion for the ſubjuga- 
tion of England had been attempted, dur- 
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ing five centuries, until the reign of Eli- 
zabeth, it may be both curious and uſeful 
to examine the modern diſpoſition of the 
defending troops, and the preparations 
of defence againſt ſuch malevolent pro- 
jects. Elizabeth's principal camp was 
at Tilbury Fort, obviouſly to cover the 
Thames and the metropolis : Plymouth 
and Portſmouth were not at that time 
marine arſenals of ſuch immenſe import- 
ance as they are at preſent. The Spaniſh 
plan was, that the Armada ſhould fail 
cloſe along the French ſhore, as far as 
Dunkirk, and having chaſed away all the 
Engliſh cruiſers, ſhould there join the 
Duke of Parma. 34000 troops were 
aſſembled in Flanders, and kept in readi- 
neſs to be einbarked in flat bottomed boats, 
Theſe added to 20,000 from Spain, made 
the land army alone of invaders 50,000 ; 
with which united, they had orders to 
{ail up the Thames, and thus to attempt 
at one blow the conqueſt of England. 

Ls | 

| The 


(| 6 Þ 
'The principal fleet of England was 
ſtationed at Plymouth, and a ſmall fleet 


off Dunkirk to awe, and intercept the 


auxiliary debarkation of troops from 
Flanders. The land forces of England 
were diſpoſed as follows: 20,000 militia! 
were deſtributed along the channel coaſt 
where any landing was practicable, and 
directions given them, if they could not 
hinder the Spaniards from gaining the 
ſhore, to retire backwards, to waſte the 
country around, and to wait for reinforce- 
ments from the neighbouring counties, 
before they oppoſed the enemy : 22,000 
infantry and 1000 cavalry were ſtationed 
at Tilbury Fort ; and 34,000 foot, and 
1000 horſe were appointed for defending 
the Queen's perſon, and were as a re- 
ſerve to march wherever the enemy 
ſhould appear in force. In failing up the 
channel, this invincible Armada of Spain 
was infeſted with inceſſant ſkirmiſhes of 
the light Engliſh fleet which hovered in 
their rear, and which, though much in- 
ferior in ſize and number, after ſeveral 
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engagements compe led them finally to 
fly round by the North of Scotland, half 
of them being captured or deſtroyed. 


In the ſub av nt projected invaſion of 
the Duke of orfolk, in order to liberate 
Mary Queen of Scots, then confined in 
England, it was intended by Spain, to 
land from the fide of Flanders, 10,000 
men at Harwich, and to march to the 
metropolis. William, Prince of Orange, 
landed his army at Torbay. Within the 
preſent century, France ſeveral times me- 
ditated and attempted, from Dunkirk and 
from Breſt, an invaſion of Britain and 
Ireland ; eſpecially when ſhe had hopes 
of profiting by the civil diflentions of 
the nation, and of impoſing an exiled 
tyrant. Three attempts of this ſort were 
fruſtrated in the ſucceflive reigns of Wil- 
liam, Anne, and Geerge the Firſt. Her 
reiterated projects, in 44 and 54, where- 
in G1 d bore a part have been 
already noticed. In the late war it ap- 
pears that the object of the combined 

2 fleets 


EE 


fleets of France and Spain in 1779, was 
Plymouth ; and a publication by one of 
the ſpies or incendiaries of France, ex- 
poſes ſtill more glaringly their inſidious 
ſchemes againſt that naval arſenal, Had 
they ſucceeded againſt this Fortreſs, and 
the Britiſh fleet, it is not improbable that 
their land army, then in readineſs on 
the channel coaſt, might have afterwards 
. attempted Chatham and the metropolis. 


During the two laſt wars, Coxheath, 
near Maidſtone in Kent, and Wor- 
ley, contiguous to Brentwood in Eſſex, 
were the principal camps for the defence 
of England. Their ſituation is more healthy 
than that of Tilbury F ort, from which 
they are diſtant but a few hours march. 
A few regiments of cavalry were alſo aſ- 
ſembled on Saliſbury Plain: but Ply- 
mouth and Portſmouth had neither forti- 
fication nor garriſon adequate to their de- 
fence, and were excluded almoſt without 
the pale of ſuccour. G=——] Lo—d's 
diſtribution of the defending troops has 

been 
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been laid before the reader; and there is 
no neceſſity to repeat it. 


I have now endeavoured to demonſtrate 
that France is unable to ſubdue Great 
Britain and Ireland. But were ſhe really 
adequate to theſe military wonders and 
miracles, would the other powers of Europe 
tamey look on, and behold the downfall 
of ſuch an important member ? Would 
they ſit, like the audience in a theatre, 
or like the gods and goddefies on Mount 
Ida, as inactive ſpectators of theſe gallic 
triumphs, and Britiſh degredation ? On 
this ſubject we muſt be cautious of draw- 
iog concluſions from remote precedents, 
ſuch as Rome, Carthage, &c. becauſe 
the circumſtances and parallel, are ex- 
tremely different in many points of com- 
pariſon. Europe is now ſubdivided into 
many powerful ſtates, who will not ſuf- 
fer the political equilibrium to be ſo im- 
menſely deranged ; and whoſe private in- 
tereſt and policy would unite them in op- 
poſition tu any invader. The modern hiſ- 
tory 


1 


tory of Europe furniſhesinſtances in 
abundance of the truthof this propoſition. 


The writer, who repreſents Britain 
as ſuch an eaſy prey to France, in his 
impetuoſity, forgot to reflect, that whilſt 
France may be occupied in the invaſion 
of Britain, one or more auxiliary armies 
in the latter's favour may force an entrance 
into France; and it is not impoſſible 
might traverſe from Dunkirk to Breſt be- 
fore the invader had ſet foot in the bank 
of England. Would Britain's Conti- 
nental allies be idle ſpectators? Even 
Auſtria might think it a convenient op- 
portunity to recover ſome of thoſe rich 
provinces, of which, in her misfortunes, 
ſhe was plundered by France. Britain 
has often reſcued Auſtria and Holland 
from her arbitrary gripe. Would the 
Northern nations of Europe be ſuch 
conſpirators againſt their deareſt intereſts, 
as to acquieſce in France taking poſſeſſion 


of all the narrow avenues and ſtrong 


holds through which their commerce 
muſt 
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muſt be wafted, not only to the South of 
Europe, but to every part of the globe ? 
Would theſe nations ſubmit to ſuch an 
enormous graſp of power in the hands of 
France, whoſe general character, at leaſt 
in her politicks with other nations, is nei- 
ther conſpicuous for moderation, nor 
plain dealing? In the preſent ſtate of 
France, theſe vaunts and menaces of uni- 
verſal dictatorſhip are premature and im- 
politic. | 

G=——] L—»9, in his Military Hiſ- 
tory, calculates that if the Northern 
frontier alone of France, from Switzer- 
land to Dunkirk, was to be vigorouſly 
attacked in three different points, it would 
require two hundred thouſand men, diſ- 
tributed into ſeparate armies, for defence 
excluſive of ſtrong garriſons in all the in- 
termediate fortreſſes. And the other three 
fides of the French frontiers, eſpecially 
the ports, and naval arſenals, could not be 
left defenceleſs. 


It 
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It appears, on many accounts, proble- 
matical, whether an invahon of Great 
Britain by France would not be more in- 
jurious to the invader than to the defen- 
der. Perſia was diſgraced, and nearly 
ruined by the invaſion of Greece. - Spain 
ſunk much of her treaſure and renown in 
the boaſted Armada. France was no 
gainer by her repeated invaſions of Ger- 
many, Italy, and Holland. Lewis the 
Fourteenth, with half a million of ſol- 
diers, and without the neceſſity of croſ- 
ſing any ſea, was driven back from Hol- 
land, which could not then muſter one 
third of the preſent effective ſtrength of 
Britain and Ireland. What naval or land 
trophies did Lewis the Fourteenth and 
Fifteenth gain to their country, by their 
repeated ſtratagems and attempts to invade 
Britain and Ireland ? It might, probably, 
be a fortunate circumſtance for the Britiſh 
empire, were France to put theſe public 
threats into execution. By thus grap- 
pling with our domeſtic lion, ſhe might 
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be diſabled from doing us any injury 
during a long period, and we might pur- 
ſue in peace our commerce and induſtry. 
There could not, without groſs igno- 
rance, or treachery, be any juſt grounds 
to deprecate the attempt as a national 
calamity. In ſuch a conflict, Great Bri- 
tain, in her offenſive operations and re- 
taliation, ſhould abandon her former ſyſ- 
tem of military empiriciſm. Sh never 
can revenge herſelf againſt France but 
wpon the ocean, and by diſinemberment of 
ber tranſatlantic colonies. 


CONCLUSION. 


11 


Nel 


Miſcellaneous. 


T the Norman invaſion there were 

but few cities in England, and 

theſe few neither populous nor opulent. 

From the union of the Saxon Heptarchy, 

until after the firſt Norman, Wincheſter 

had been the principal reſidence, and alſo 
the mauſoleum of royalty. 


However ſtrange it may appear, the de- 
fence of Great Britain is connected not 
only with the population, but with its 
geographical poſition, and even with par- 
liamentary repreſentation. In what do 
all the French writers principally exult 
in the ſuperiority of France over Britain 
and Ireland ? In comparative population 
and numbers. If we ſearch for the 
foundation and columns of {ubſtantial 
power and revenue, we ſhall find them 
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to conſiſt in agriculture, mineralogy, ma- 
nufattories, commerce, fiſheries, population. 
Theſe may be termed the fix elements, 
of orders of political architecture; they re- 
ciprocally aſſiſt and ſuſtain each other, and 
are at the ſame time intimately connected 
with all the arts and ſciences, and with 


political freedom. On each of theſe com- 
prehenſive ſciences, a ſeparate profeſſor 


and lecturer ſhould be eſtabliſhed through- 
out our univerſities. But upon the latter 
of theſe alone, population, as being deep- 
ly involved in the ſubject of the preſent 
treatiſe, I ſhall make a few obſervations. 
Did time permit, I ſhould have no diffi- 
culty in demonſtrating, that Britain and 
Ireland might, in one century only, be 
rendered equal in population to France, 
and that in a ſingle generation her mari- 
time ſtrength might be trebled. In this 
and many other inſtances of political - 
conomy, we might learn important leſſons 
from the Chineſe and Japaneſe. What 
made the Ruſſians finally triumph over 
the Swedes ? Numbers, The glare of 

all 
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an immenſe but oppreſſive revenue, and 
of a mighty catalogue of ſhips of war, 
muſt, in time, ſuffer an eclipſe, ſhould 
the ſubject of population continue to be 
treated with the ſame cold indifference by 
our legiſlators and miniſters. 


If we draw a line acroſs the Southern 
baſe of Great Britain, from London to 
Bath and Briſtol, and another line from 
London to Harwich, we ſhall compre- 
hend in theſe two ſegments of the coaſt 
all the parts of Great Britain moſt ſubject 
to invaſion, eſpecially from a Southern 
foe : we ſhall alſo find, that they furniſh 
almoſt one half of the repreſentatives in 
the Houſe of Commons, although their 
area does not amount to one, fifth of 
the whole iſland. Reaſoning, therefore, 
on principles of analogy, we ſhould in- 
fer, that the lines of an entrenchment, 
or fortification, moſt expoſed to attack, 
ſhould have additional ſtrength, popula» 
tion, and guards. Indeed nature has, in 
many reſpects, endowed the Southern 

R 2 ſegment 
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ſegment of our iſland with ſuperlative 
pre-eminence. But except along the in- 
terſecting line of London, Bath, and 
Briſtol, there are no other large cities 
throughout the whole Southern baſe of 
Great Britain. Our great manufacturing 
towns and cities have been gradually 
migrating more to the centre and north 
of England; and one half of our parlia- 
mentary boroughs have been ſuffered to 
fall into decay. 


It feems never to have occurred to our 
political orators and writers, in their diſ- 
cuſſions and propoſals for a reform of 
parhamentary repreſentation, to combine 
and contraſt ſuch propoſitions with the 
invaſion, defence, and ſtrength of the 
kingdom. For inſtance, when we take 
a geographical ſurvey of Britain, as con- 
nected with the means of defence, and 
with parliamentary repreſentation, it will 
apfent dom or inſtinct in our forefa- 
ole, (nat the parts moſt expoſed to in- 
vatiun tuculd be fortified with additional 

popula- 
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population, and a ſtronger frontier. Thie, 
amongſt others, I conceive was one rea- 
fon why political privileges and preroga- 
tives were dealt out to the inhabitants of 
the channel coaſt, and why parliamentary 
boroughs were multiplied in the South- 
ern and moſt vulnerable parts of our 


iſland. 


The propoſitions for a parliamentary 
reformation, which have been offered by 
men of tranſcendent abilities, the princi- 
ples of which are, an increaſe in the 
number of repreſentatives, and the am- 
putation or purchaſe of the decayed and 
rotten boroughs, are both liable to weighty 
objections ; and the articles of union with 
Scotland would increaſe this embarraſſ- 
ment. I think it is a dubious propoſition, 
whether the parliamentary repreſentation 
ſhould bear an exact proportion to the 
geographical dimenſions or area of the 
country; whether parliamentary repre- 
ſentation ſhould travel after the popula- 
tion; or vice verſa, whether the latter 

ſhould 
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ſhould not be directed and guided to a&= 
company the repreſentation, and to be 
made ſubſervient to the political organiza- 
tion and ſkeleton of the conſtitution, which 
time has rendered venerable. 


For example, would jit not be more 
beneficial to the joint ſecurity of the con- 
{titution, and of the kingdom, to ſtrength- 
en the channel frontier, and principal feat 
of the decayed boroughs, by one or two 
million of additional inhabitants ? Hol- 
land is one proof how population may 
be compelled to follow a wile legiſlation, 
even againſt all the diſadvantages of na- 
ture and ſituation, Decayed boroughs 
may be ſtocked like paſtures, or en- 
grafted like old trees, and rendered 
again vigorous and prolific. Would 
there be more difficulty, or leſs pru- 
dence and conomy in concentrating 
the ſtrength of Great Britain, by ſuch 
domeſtic colonization, than in founding 
empires, and ſquandering millions acroſs 


the Atlantic? Are there not diſbanded offi- 
CETSz 
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cers, failors, and ſoldiers? Some more 
encouragement ſhould be dealt out to 
theſe defenders of their country. Sweden 
provides her ſoldiers with lands and houſes; 
a policy far more beneficial and leſs expen- 
five than our invalid hoſpitals, Are there 
not fiſheries and manufacturies to encou- 
rage the neceſſitous and induſtrious ? Are 
there not an exuberance of parochial and 
poor children in our overgrown and 
gorged metropolis, who might be main- 
tained at leſs expence, and with more 
utility to the nation, were they diſperſed 
throughout the counties and boroughs 
which ſkirt the channel ? | 


I am perſuaded that the proprietors of 
decayed boroughs, together with the le- 
giſlature, and the nation, would be equally 
intereſted and benefited in adopting a mild 
remedy for parliamentary reformation ; 
that is, by colonizing all decayed boroughs 
with additional houſes and inhabitants. 
Alexander the Great, during the career 
of war, and whilſt he was adding im- 
menſe 
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menſe empires to the Macedonian, built 
many magnificent cities. By the ſimple 
method here ſuggeſted, the repreſentation 
of our moſt opprobrious boroughs might 
ſoon be recruited to a decent and reſpect- 
able ſtandard. The Houſe of Commons 
ſhould beware of perſevering againſt every 
petition, remonſtrance, and ſatire, to de- 
grade themſelves in the public eſtimation. 
It is for their own intereſt and credit, and 
indeed eſſential to the future ſtability of 
the conſtitution, that one third of the 
popular elections ſhould not be conſidered 
as a burleſque on repreſentation, and that 
they ſhould not be made a ſubject of ri- 
dicule thoughout Europe. If they reject 
the projects of political re-edification, 
they cannot deny the propriety and neceſ- 
ity of political repair. It is obvious, 
that by acting thus, they will likewiſe 
add to the ſtrength, defence, and ſecurity 
of the iſland, where it is moſt vulnerable, 
and molt expoſed. 


A Poli- 
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A Political and Military ſurvey of Je- 
Jand, as connected with its invaſion and 
defence, is recommended to thoſe who 
have more leiſure, and better opportuni- 
ties of information than the Editor of the 
preſent work. Why do not the Iriſh 
legiſlature attend more to agriculture, to 
the culture of hemp, of oak, and other 
uſeful timber; to fiſheries, harbours, and 
to the emigration and ſeduction of their 
inhabitants to the wilderneſſes of North 
America? They ſhould give encourage- 
ment to the employment of oxen in agri- 
culture : their hides, tallow, and fleſh, 
will amply repay the national bounties. 
It would be happy for both iſlands if their 
parliaments dealt leſs in rhetorick, and 
more in plans for the public proſperity, 
ſecurity, and happinels. A momentous 
epoch ſeems nearly approaching, when 
they will find it neceſſary to expunge a 
conſiderable portion of their political bre- 
viary. It is now time for rational govern- 
ments to pauſe, to look back upon the 
folly and miſconduct of preceding ages, 
and 


as 
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and even from their ignorance and inex- 
perience to derive precepts of wiſdom, 
Alas ! amongſt the heterogeneous mals of 
Continental powers, there would ſeem to 
be everlaſting embers of political diſcord. 
But from theſe hoſtile feuds and combi. 
nations, Great Britain and Ireland might, 
in moſt inſtances, be as ſecure as if they 
conſtituted a diſtin& planet. Let thoir 
legiflators therefore direct more of their 
attention at home, and endeavour to cor- 


rect or alleviate the errors and abuſes 


which more or leſs pervade every group, 
department, and rank of civil ſociety, 
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